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WITH PICK AND SPADE 


IN BIBLE LANDS 


Edited by Professor Herman V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 


Scientific Director of the Babylonian Expedition of the 
University of Pennsylvania 


Founding of the long-awaited American Oriental 
School in Palestine 
T WAS an American scholar, the late Professor 
Edward Robinson of New York, who by his 
‘* Biblical Researches’’ (3 vols. 1841) became the 
founder of a new era in Palestine exploration. But, 
notwithstanding this well-known fact, and ghe circum- 
stance that religious interest in Syria, Palestine, and, 
we say, in the whole of Western Asia, has always 
manifested itself prominently in the United States, it 
emains a fact no less remarkable, and almost beyond 
comprehension, that, so far as scientific study and 
systematic exploration of both modern and ancient 
Palestine are concerned, America has been conspicu- 
ously ‘absent from among the nations who entered 
upon the fruitful field of research in a country which 
practically was a terra incognita before Robinson 
published his great and fundamental work, 
# 

There have been, of course, since Robinson, 
single American scholars who, like W. F. Lynch, 
U.S. N., W. H. Thomson, Post, Trumbull, Merriil, 
and others, successfully followed certain lines of re- 
search in Palestine and adjacent districts. But a great 
scientific undertaking, which bore more or less a 
national character, like the English Palestine Explo- 
ration Fund or the German Palestine Society, seemed 
almost an impossibility in our own country. When- 
ever, in former years, the present writer expressed his 
great astonishment to representative Old Testament 
and Semitic scholars from different parts of the United 
States as to the lamentable lack of such a corporation 
in America, where great wealth and a widely spread 
religious interest seemed to furnish a natural basis for 
the foundation, and an excellent prospect for the rapid 
development and flourishing of an archeological insti- 
tute in Palestine, he generally received the discour- 
aging answer that several attempts had been made in 
the direction, which, however, had soon been aban- 
doned, out of lack of proper popular support. 

This statement appeared strange and extraordinary 
to me, in view of my own entirely different experience 





in connection with American enthusiasm and never- 
failing liberality, so clearly manifested in the sup- 
port of the scientific undertaking of the University 
of Pennsylvania in Babylonia, with which I have been 
connected for nearly thirteen years. When con- 
sidering the simple facts that handsome annual con- 
tributions for a long while have been sent by American 
members to the treasurer of the English Exploration 
Fund, —which, we earnestly hope, will continue to flow 
even more abundantly in future,—and that in Phila- 
delphia alone a mere handful of enlightened and de- 
termined citizens within a decade contributed about 
$110,000 for the exploration of the mounds of Nuffar in 
Babylonia, immediately after my latest return from those 
regions even offering to maintain another well-equipped 
expedition for five years at the same ruin, and, fur- 
thermore, that a single American gentleman at the 
same time, of his own free will, placed a very large 
sum for excavations in Palestine at my disposal, with 
the only condition attachéd that the present writer 
personally should take charge of this mew expedition, 
—when considering these and many other similar 
manifestations of a high aspiration and a truly noble 
spirit on the side of our American public, I confess 
that the explanation of the long delay in establishing 
a national American institute of archeology at Jeru- 
salem, an American Palestine Exploration Society, or 
something of a similar character, must be sought in 
quite different causes, which I do not propose, how- 
ever, to examine in detail at the present moment. 
“ee 

Whatever may have been the reasons for former 
disappointments, we may well congratulate ourselves 
upon the final establishment of an American School 
for Oriental Study and Research in Palestine. It is 
true, the necessary firman for its opening has not yet 
been granted by the Ottoman Government, but, with- 
out troubling ourselves about its formal establishment, 
which, doubtless, will be granted in due time, or 
about its growth and future opportunities, which must 
be fine if properly supported at home, or even about 
its name,—the word ‘‘ institute '’ seeming preferable 
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to that of ‘‘school’’ to the present writer, in view of 
certain historically given conditions in the East,—we 
will rejoice in the fact that the American School at 
Jerusalem has been called into existence at last by a 
number of prominent American scholars, among whom 
Professor J. Henry Thayer of Harvard University, 
chairman of the committee, deserves especial credit 
for his patient work and energetic efforts in the whole 
matter. , 

As early as 1895 this ‘‘school’’ was projected by 
the American Society of Biblical Literature and Exe- 
gesis, but not until October, 1900,—just before the 
close of the nineteenth century,—did it become an 
accomplished fact, Professor Charles C. Torrey, of 
Yale University, who was chosen the first director of 
the school, having been occupied with its organization 
at Jerusalem during the past winter. Its constitution 
is modeled in general after those of the American 
schools at Athens and Rome, and, like these latter 
two, it is affiliated with the American Archeological 
Institute, which has promised to grant it an annual 
subsidy of five hundred dollars. About twenty lead- 
ing universities, colleges, and theological seminaries, 
have so far pledged themselves for its support, each 
paying a hundred dollars annually for the term of five 
years. In recognition of their patronage, all contrib- 
uting institutions receive the privilege of choosing 
annually from among their faculties the professor 
who will take charge of the literary work of the school, 
in addition to such a resident head as may eventually 
have the oversight of excavations and explorations 
in the field. I understand that Professor H. G. 
Mitchell, of Boston University, one of the managing 
members of the committee, has consented to accept 
the directorship at Jerusalem for the next season. 

oe 

The American School at Jerusalem will supply a 

long-felt need. Its primary purpose is to introduce 


advanced students from American § institutions of 
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learning into different branches of investigation, and 
to encourage them to undertake productive researches 
of their own in history, both sacred and secular, to- 
pography, archeology, epigraphy, etc. At the same 
time- it will serve as a local center for all explorations 
and excavations, Well provided with the necessary 
libraries and collections, it will in the future place 
the necessary scientific apparatus at the disposal of 
every scholar and student who intends to investigate 
the Holy Land, its characteristics, the people, their 
customs, etc., or to carry on excavations at one of the 
numerous historic sites of the country. May then, in 
view of these important prospects and aims, the 
American public generously contribute to this na- 
tional cause, that, first of all, a fund may soon be 
raised for the erection of a suitable building and its 
adequate equipment for a technical and comprehen- 
sive library for a director's salary, and for a number 
of fellowships for poor but deserving students ! These 
are the foundations on which the whole school has to 
rest in order to guarantee its life and prosperity. Of 
excavations and their firmans we may think later, 
after this first and chief condition has been fulfilled. 


A German Archeological Institute in Palestine 


According to direct information received, a German 
institute of archeology, for a long while planned by 
the united evangelical churches of Germany, is to be 
established at Jerusalem in the course of the present 
year, abundant means having been provided for the 
realization of this project. Dr. J. Benzinger, Privat- 
docent in the University of Berlin, and editor of the 
journal published by the German Palestine Society, 
who visited the present writer at the Archeological 
Museum in Constanti- 
nople a few days be- 
fore this writing, will 
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the Palestine Exploration Fund of England at Tell 
es-Safi, Tell ej-J udaida, and Tell Sandahanna, duly re- 
reported in previous numbers of The Sunday School 
Times, have ceased, the firman under which these 
archeological explorations were conducted having ex- 
pired at the end of October, 1900. Before some new 
ruins are chosen for examination, Dr. Bliss and Mr. 
Macalister, who were in charge of these excavations, 
will publish a general summary of their work, to be 
accompanied by numerous plans and drawings of the 
objects found. 


The Sultan’s Courtesy towards Pennsylvania’s Director 


Professor Hilprecht announces from Constantinople 
that, immediately after his arrival there in April, the 
Ottoman government granted him a new firman for 
resuming his excavations at Nuffar, in Babylonia, 
at any time he desires. This new act of a very gra- 
cious courtesy on the part of the Sultan and his 
administrative body towards the Director of the Nuffar 
expedition and the University of Pennsylvania de- 
serves high appreciation, and must be regarded as 
the more remarkable, because it is well known that 
several other applications for similar permits by schol- 
ars of different nationalities have been now in the 
hands of the Ottoman government for from one to two 
years. The quick action in connection with Professor 
Hilprecht’s application, and the great favor thus visi- 
bly shown to him, finds a partial explanation in the 
fact that the latter, for nearly ten years, has rendered 
important services to the Imperial Ottoman Museum 
of Archeology, and that he is practically regarded as 
an officer of that museum, who again has willingly 
undertaken the organization“of the new Semitic rooms 
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and Roman statues, inscribed pedestals, columns, and 
altars, etc.,— at springtime a most pleasing and 
glorious aspect to the human eye. At the end of the 
large place allotted to the museum proper we see 
three buildings in which the rich archeological treas- 
ures are housed. On the left is-the Tshinili Kiosk, — 
one of the best types of early Turkish architecture and 
faience work in existence. The right side is occupied 
by the hitherto-called ‘‘ new museum,’’ in which the 
famous sarcophagus of ‘‘ Alexander,’’ that of ‘the 
weeping women,’’ of ~*‘ the satrap,'’ of King Tabrith 
of Sidon, and many other Lycian, Ionian, Greek, 
Roman, Byzantine, Babylonian, and Egyptian sarco- 
phagi, are on exhibition. The background is formed 
by the third and largest building of two stories, which 
is nearly. two-thirds finished. All three buildings are 
reached by white marble stairs, those of the latest 
building being flanked by two immense Hittite lions 
in basalt, the results of former excavations carried on 
by the museum at the site of ancient Charchemish. 
# 

In consequence of a few cases of plague which re- 
cently occurred in Constantinople, a quarantine of 
eleven days has been established by the neighboring 
states against the capital of fhe Turkish Empire. But 
no new cases having been reported, there is hope that 
the city will be declared free of malignant diseases in 
the near future. The reports from Babylonia are not 
so encouraging for archeological exploration. Both 
in Baghdad and Basra the plague seems to have 
finally obtained an entrance. It is most remarkable 
that Turkish vigilance has been able to keep out the 
dreaded disease so long from the region of the Persian 
Gulf, though it prevailed in Persia, Maskat, and India 
for considerable time. 
By order of the gen- 
eral board of health at 





probably become the 
director of the new 
institute, and settle in 
Jerusalem for a period 
of about seven years. 


German Survey of 
Eastern Palestine 
Through the efforts 

of Baron Marschall 
von Bieberstein, Ger- 
man ambassador at 
Constantinople, the 
German Palestine So- 
ciety has obtained a 
firman authorizing 
that learned body to 
survey all the remain- 
ing country east of the 
Jordan, The work will 
.be carried on by Dr. 
Schumacher of Haifa, 
well known from his 
survey of the Jaulan 
and his connection 
with the construction 
of the Palestine rail- 
road to Damascus. 
The German govern- 
ment has manifested 
its interest in this scheme in another way, by grant- 
ing a subvention of five thousand dollars towards the 
execution of the work. It will be a great satisfaction 
to all Bible students thus to see the work which many 
years ago was begun by the English Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, under Conder and Lord Kitchener, in con- 
nection with their fundamental and most accurate 
survey of Western Palestine, finally completed, and 
supplemented in the near future by a man who in 
every way has proved himself a worthy successor of 
the two English pioneers. 

The excavations carried on for the last two years by 
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In the lower story of this building are the Sidon sarcophagi; the upper story contains the Babylonian collections. 


in the magnificent new fire-proof building, which, by 
order of His Majesty, at an expense of about ninety 
thousand dollars, is in course of erection. 

The Imperial Mpseum, which, under Hamdy Bey’'s 
and Halil Bey’s excellent administration, has rapidly 
developed from a small beginning to a grand museum 
of international importance, will now occupy a most 
conspicuous portion of the beautiful terrace of the 
old serail. There stands, halfway between the outer 
and inner gates, inhabited by a number of soldiers 
who guard the property, the school of art, surrounded 
by luxuriant gardens, interspersed with ancient Greek 


Constantinople, two 
new tent or reed laza- 
rettos have been es- 
tablished to the north 
and southeast ol 
Baghdad. Both cara- 
vans and vessels leav- 
ing Baghdad will un- 
dergo a quarantine, 


: 


‘¢detachments of cav- 
alry, at the same time, 
keeping watch over 





the country between 
Baghdad and the laza- 
rettos.’’ The regular 
caravans bringing the 
human corpses from 
Persia to Kerbela and 
Mejed ‘Ali for inter- 
ment are evidently a 
most dangerous ele- 
ment, favorable to the 
spread of the disease. 
Accordingly, the board 
of health, until further 
notice, has prohibited 
the conveyance of the 
remains of Shiites to 
the above - mentioned 
two holy burial-places, situated on the west side of 
the Euphrates, near Hilla. 


Fd 


Professor Dr. Georg Steindorff, of the University 
of Leipzig, reports the following details of recent 
archeological work carried on in Egypt. 


Discoveries in Alexandria 
Important as Alexandria is in helping us to obtain 
a knowledge of Greco-Egyptian civilization, and of 
the development of the early Christian Church, its 
exploration by archeologists has been altogether too 
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long neglected. — It seems, however, that we have 
now reached a turning-point, as in the last few years 
increased attention has also been paid to the histori- 
cal and archeological questions that connect with this 
city. The excavations which for some time past have 
been made by German scholars near the place where 
«« Cleopatra’s Needle *’ (now in New York) once stood, 
have led to important results. Traces have been dis- 
covered of the magnificent palaces of the monarchs 
of the house of Lagus, in which a Ptolemy, an Ar- 
sinoé, a Berenice, and a Cleopatra, once held court. 
Not a great deal, indeed, remains of them, neverthe- 
less it has been possible to determine their ground- 
plan with considerable accuracy. Another highly 
interesting discovery on the territory of ancient Alex- 
andria was made by the merest accident. In the 
mound known as K6ém esh-shugifa, lying somewhat 
toward the southwest of the well-known ‘‘ Pompey's 
Pillar,’’ quarrymen found a large catacomb, which is 
not only the largest, but also the most beautiful and 
best preserved, of all the Alexandrian catacombs. . 
The subterranean chambers are arranged in stories, 
connected by elegant stairways. Many of the walls 
are covered with Egyptian decorations; at other 
places, Egyptian and Greek art forms are intermin- 


ee 
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gled: The tomb probably belonged to an Egyptian 
dignitary, who .at. this spot -provided a ‘last resting- 
place, not only for himself, but for his entire family 
and household. It dates from the second century of 
our era. 

Excavations at Sakkara and Abydos 

At the pyramids of Sakkara, Maspero has had Mr. 
Barsanti continue the excavations previously begun 
there. Alongside of the mausoleum of King Unas 
(Onnas), the chapel devoted to the worship of the 
deceased has been completely uncovered, and inci- 
dentally a well-preserved sarcophagus of the Saitie 
period, containing some wonderful jewelry, was also 
discovered. 

But the most important excavations are those begun 
by Petrie in Abydos, and prosecuted this past winter. 
Brilliant as were the results achieved by him here, at 
the tombs of the first Pharaohs, during the year 1900, 
these are now surpassed. A large number of new 
tombstones have been found, together with vessels, 
ornaments, and other articles of all sorts. Thus the 
light thrown upon this first period of Egyptian history 
steadily grows brighter and clearer. Of Petrie’s dis- 
coveries I will write later. 

IMPERIAL OTTOMAN MUSEUM, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
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How Dr. Babcock Reached the Masses 


By J. Cleveland Cady 
Elder in the Brick Presbyterian Ghurch, New York 


‘ 


I 
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we ALTBIE D. BABCOCK—t 
—to 
whom The Sunday School Times 

Ni paid such appreciative tribute in 
{ A \ its issue of May 25,—had won- 
yl All i derful ability in solving the ae 
lem of ‘' reaching the masses. 
It is one often discussed in conventions, and usually 
with little illumination, the cause ‘assigned for the 
failure and its remedy varying with the speaker. 

Dr. Babcock, however, succeeded in reaching the 
** in the broadest sense, attracting, on the 
one hand, the fashionable woman from her Sunday 
receptions, the worldly man from Sunday amuse- 
ments, the student with pressure of studies, and the 
clerk with manifold temptations ; and, on the other, as 
enthusiastically and-in great numbers, the laboring 
men and their families, the shop-girls, the newsboys, 
and gamins. These were drawn by him not only to 
his preaching in various places, but into unaccustomed 
Christian service. 

No doubt his remarkable personality and great 
gifts had much to do with this success, but it is felt 
that the greatest factor was his delight in personal 
service for the Master and his fellow-men. 

This was evident in the sympathy and helpfulness 
he was constantly showing outside the church walls, 
and in his preaching within them, which was in- 
tensely practical, as if a wise and good friend were 
talking directly with one about the most vital and 
intimate affairs of their life. 

A young woman of fine recourse, but left depen- 
dent upon her own exertions, came to the city and 
opened a boarding-house, which, by dint of great 
exertions, became a somewhat extensive establish- 
ment. 

I noticed that she was a regular attendant upon all 
of Dr. Babcock’s services, and one day asked her 
how she found time to do so. 

‘Why, I can’t afford to stay away, he’s so help- 
fulto me! I have a great deal of care and responsi- 
bility, with not a let-up,—not even a short vacation. 
The burden sometimes has seemed insupportable, but 
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he helps me bear it. Do you remember the sermon 
he preached last Sunday afternoon ?’’ 

‘* Yes,—from the words of Jacob : ‘ All these things 
are against me.’ I remember with what spirit he set 
forth that the troubles and trials of life were not against 
us at all, but for us,—to strengthen us, to develop a 
finer and higher Christian life. I remember his ring- 
ing words and stirring illustrations."’ 

‘« Well, I had more reason to than I expected, for 
the next morning—Monday morning—I came down- 
stairs, and my man-of-all-work, who ran the fur- 
naces, and on whom the comfort of the place in 
many ways depended,—a man who had been with 
me for years,—had cleared out without a word, 
leaving me, for the time, helpless. I was about to 
sit down and give myself up to despair, when Dr. 
Babcock’s sermon came before me, and I started 
up with new courage, and said: ‘No, these things 
are not against me. I'm glad the rascal has gone. 
There are a hundted better men to be got, and 
I'll set about getting one of them immediately.’ 
And I was successful in bettering the situation, but, 
if it had not been for that sermon, I should have had 
quite a season of the blues, and my house would have 
suffered. I can't tell you how that man helps me. 
I reaily can't afford to miss one of his sermons."’ 

In regard to work outside the church, he urged : 
‘‘It is not enough to put a sign outside the church, 
‘Preaching at 11 A. M. and at 8 P. M.,’ and have a 
man in the pulpit. If we would get a hold upon 
people, we must go out to them with sympathy and 
helpfulness, as our Master did.’ 
doing this. 


He was always 
It was his keenest pleasure. And in 
illustration of it the following incidents may be inter- 
esting. 

One Sunday afternoon, just before service, the wife 
of a mattress-maker whom Dr. Babcock had helped 
to employment some time before came to him in 
great distress, saying her husband had acute pneu- 
monia,—that his case seemed desperate, and she 
didn’t know what to do. 

He quieted her fears, and sent a hasty message to 
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the chairman of the medical committee of his churc!), 
begging him to have the man cared for. 

The physician in turn applied to the Presbyteri: 4 
Hospital to send for the case without delay, and in 
less than an hour its ambulance had taken the p.- 
tient to its care. The case was a severe one, and w..s 
taken in hand none too soon, 

Early the next morning, Dr. Babcock was in the 
hospital and at the side of the patient, who was evi- 
dently worrying about the expense he supposed lhe 
was incurring. 

‘* This is very nice,"’ 
pensive."’ 

*« But that needn't worry you ; all you've got to do 
is to get well."’ 

‘«] wonder if that bed over in the corner wouldn't 
be cheaper ; it looks littler."’ 

**Now look here, Andrews, you're too carnal- 
minded altogether. You won't get well, and you won't 
deserve to, if you keep on that way. All you have to 
do is to get well, and we'll look out for the rest."’ 

So his visitor rallied him until he laughed, and 
cheered him ; then, with a few words to the nurse 
that gave her a greater interest in her patient, he de- 
parted. The disease took a favorable turn, which 
was reported to the minister from time to time. 


he said, ‘* but it must be ex- 


One Sunday a few weeks later, after the service, 
Dr. Babcock came down from the pulpit as usual to 
greet the great numbers of people who always re- 
mained to have a hand-shake and a word with him, 
when his quick glance espied, not far away in the 
crowd, the recent hospital patient, and as he drew 
nearer exclaimed : ‘‘Why, Andrews! are you well 
again ?’’ 

‘* Nearly well, though not very strong yet, but I've 
got my life, and am getting my strength, and at work 
again ; and—would you think? this is the first time 
I've been in a church for twenty years, and it all 
seemed so different,—the hymns sounded different, 
the prayer seemed different, and—and the whole 
thing seemed different from what it ever did be- 
fore.’’ 

Those who knew the circumstances had no difficulty 
in understanding why it ‘‘seemed so different’’ to 
Andrews, They knew that the house and service of 
God would from that time have a new. significance for 
him. From like causes, multitudes were constantly 
finding religion, in some way ‘‘ different,’’ and were 
strongly drawn to it. At each communion season 
great numbers came forward to unite with the church, 
although there was no prospect of their finding seats, 
or even standing-room, in the overcrowded building. 

One of the first acts of Dr. Babcock on entering his 
pastorate at the Brick Church was to have a careful 
list made out of all the sick, afflicted, or burdened 
people of the parish,—making his very first calls 
upon them ; and a call from him was an entertain- 
ment, an uplift, and a blessing of rare quality. 

As he became acquainted with his officers and work- 
ers, he organized them for service in visiting strangers 
or ‘‘ shut-ins,’’ and had the faculty of inspiring those 
who previously shrank from such work with pleasure 
in doing it. Service was the keynote of his life. 

One afternoon last autumn he found himself in the 
neighborhood of a very large hardware store, and, 
remembering a number of articles of which he had 
need, entered. The clerks were probably busy, and 
doubtless inattentive. He waited a few minutes, and 
no one took notice of him. Instead of going out in 
vexation, or rebuking them, he stepped to a shifting- 
ladder on one side, and, mounting it, took from a 
box several articles he desired, and placed them on 
the counter ; then rolling the ladder along a little, he 
ascended again and got other articles, depositing 
them as before. This he repeated. When getting 
them together, he sought, and at length secured, the 
attention of one of the clerks, who came forward, no 
doubt a little ashamed of the treatment the stranger 
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had received, and -evidently in no very agreeable 
mood, 

‘*I want these articles. How much will they be?’’ 

‘* Two dollars and a half’’ (very groutily). 

** Well, you may send them to the Rev. M. D. 
Babcock, 14 East Thirty-seventh Street. And, now, 
what is your name ?"’ 

(Clerk, sulky and apprehensive) ‘‘ Bradley.’’ 

‘¢ And what is your first name ?’’ 

(Unwillingly, slowly) ‘* Charles.’’ 


‘*May I ask one other question,—do you go to_ 


church ?”’ 

‘*No, I'm no church-goer.’’ 

(Dr. B » putting his hand pleasantly on the 
clerk’s shoulder, and with enthusiasm) ‘‘ Now, Char- 
lie, 1: want you to come down to my church, Fifth 
Avenue and Thirty-seventh Street, next. Sunday. I 
shall preach, and I,.shall be real glad to see you. I 
shall have an eye out for you."’ 

The next Sunday ‘‘ Charlie’’ came with one or two 
of his friends, and the Sunday after that every clerk 
in the establishment came, and continued to from that 
time. 

But for the ‘‘love’’ which ‘‘is not easily pro- 
voked,’’ and which ‘‘ seeketh not her own,’’ such a 
result could not have been possible. 
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‘* How can the church reach'the masses ?'’ Does 
not such a life as Maltbie Babcock’s give the best 


answer ? 
oe 


Every-Day Thanks 
By Frank Walcott Hutt 


ASTE not, dear heart, too fast and far 
To reaping days, 
To find what gifts and treasures are 
Meet for thy praise, 
‘ Nor wait, as thou hast done, to sing 
Thy sweetest thanks at harvesting. 


Just at thy gate a garden blooms 
With life and song, 

And in the fields a thousand looms 
Hum all day long. 

Lo! all these golden summer days 

No toiling vale its thanks delays. 


Be glad to-day, dear heart, for all 
Each season gives. 

Let come what may to speed the fall, — 
The present lives. 

No creature hath one reason why 

A thankless day should hurry by. 


AsBURY GROVE, MASss. 
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Winning Jews to the Christian Faith 
By Alexander McKenzie, D.D. 


HEBREW-CHRISTIAN Conference has just 

been held in Boston. There did not appear 
to be a widespread interest in the meetings, although 
the attendance was fairly good, inasmuch as other 
meetings were held at the same time. Of the imme- 
diate and evident results not much can be said at 
present. There was real earnestness and a frank 
exchange of thought. 

The chief fact of importance was that the conference 
was held. It is the sign of an awakening interest in 
that which concerns the Hebrew people. It is one of 
the singular things in the common religious life that 
so little consideration has been given to those whose 
place in our history is of so great interest. Now a 
beginning has been made, and one which holds a 
considerable promise. The wide differences among 
the Jews themselves greatly complicate the problem. 
Those who have gone far from evangelical views and 
hopes will be the last to be reached. Those who 
cherish the hopes of the Old Testament, and cleave 
to its teachings, will be more accessible. Of course, 
the difficulty will be in persuading them that the 
Messiah has come, and that the blessings which are 
promised are within their reach. To overcome the 
expectations of centuries, and bring them into agree- 
ment with realities, will need much time and patience, 
much teaching and prayer. This is evident. The 
advance which is asked is very great, even while the 
step seems to us a short one. It is of importance to 
observe how littie the Jew will give up in becoming a 
Christian. 

This was brought out at the conference. Undoubt- 
edly Christianity has illumined all truth, but the 
truth was waiting for the light. The true Jew has a 
just idea of God, the Creator and Preserver, whose 
commandment is holy and just and good. His mercy 
and truth are in the old scriptures. The Twenty-third 
Psalm must always be precious, and the Nineteenth 
and Fifty-first, and, indeed, all the Psalter. The 
history is instructive. The prophecies remain in good 
measure to be fulfilled. The Jew can keep his litera- 
ture, which is so largely the religious literature of the 
world. The promises were made to the fathers, and 


have all their worth. In becoming a Christian the 
Jew does not destroy his belief, but extends it. He 
does not turn to strangers for guidance, for the Chris- 
tian teachers are of his own nation. St. Paul asserted 
his Hebrew lineage. Our Lord himself, as touching 
his humanity, was of this people, whom he loved, 
whose city was most dear to him. The Jew finds his 
new teachers in his own nation, which should be an 
attraction. The earliest have come forward, as he is 
now asked to do, that he may stand with them. 
There is no break, but an advance. It should have 
been made by the nation as a whole. It was made by 
many individuals, and these have become the teachers 
of the world and the leaders in its civilization. Let 
those who have delayed to move onward join their 
countrymen of the beginning, and stand with them ‘in 
the event which has given its date to all history,—a 
starting-point in the course of the centuries. 

In this connection a practical and interesting ques- 
tion has arisen, —How fully must the Jew, in becom- 
ing a Christian, give up the form® of his religious 
life? In this country the answer is surprisingly lib- 
eral. It is, for substance, that he may keep all he 
wishes to keep, all which he finds of service. If he 
finds his spiritual life assisted by the sacred ritual of 
his fathers, let him retain it while he can. In the 
freedom of the spirit, parts of it will quietly disap. 
pear. He may begin by keeping the seventh day as 
the sabbath. In the course of time, he will find 
more significance in the first day. Even sacrifices 
may be helpful to his thought, though in a changed 
meaning. After a time, they will cease to interest 
him. _But he need not be hurried or compelled. The 
liberty which Paul permitted need not be taken away. 

It is quite possible that this understanding may help 
to prepare the way by which Hebrews may become 
Christians. It is clear that there is need of more 
knowledge on the partof both. An approach in feel- 
ing is areal approach, It is worth noting here that 
recently two prominent Christian ministers have been 
invited to speak in Jewish synagogues in New York 
and Boston. They could not attempt to persuade 
their hearers at once to become Christians, but they 
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could commend the ancient faith, and incidentally 
show to what it. naturally leads, even without advo- 
cating the Christian belief. The intelligent courtesy 
of an. hour would be more effective for good than 
years of denunciation. 

In connection with the conference there was an 
explanation of the forms of Judaism. Temple and 
tabernacle, altar and table, were shown in large 
paintings, and their meaning described, Their deep 
religious significance should give a truer appreciation 
of the faith of those who retain them or. believe in 
their benefits. All these things indicate a better feel- 
ing, a more candid spirit, and suggest results which 
may come slowly, but will reward the pains taken to 
secure them. 

It is reported that in the last century more than two 
hundred thousand Jews received Christian baptism, 
and that one-third of these were received into evan- 
gelical churches. . It is a beginning. Whatever may 
come of the movement to establish the Jews in Pales- 
tine, there is good reason to believe. that many of 
them will be established in the Christian faith. It 
would seem impossible for any devout reader of Paul's 
Epistles to question his confidence in a future for his 
people. He was jealous for them, insisting on their 
place in God's purposes, and holding them in his 
heart's desire and prayer to God. We shall do well 
to repeat his words of assurance, and to let them sink 
down in our minds, and assert themselves in our 
hope, ‘‘ and so all Israel shall be saved.’’ 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Calling upon the Home Department 
for Summer Help 
By W. F. Allan 


HE idea of closing the Sunday-school in summer 
cannot be entertained, for to close a Sunday- 
school during vacation is enough to brand it as un- 
worthy of its high vocation. To unite two or more 
classes is to court failure, an invitation to the scholars 
to, stay away, and, judged by its results, it is not a 
method to be commended. To give up class teaching, 
and have only a-general service for the whole school, 
deprives all the classes of the advantages of personal 
contact, heart-to-heart talk, which is of such vital im- 
portance to both teacher and scholar, and so neces- 
sary for the spiritual welfare of the classes and the 
success of the school. This plan, at its best, is un- 
satisfactory, both in its working and results, 

There is a wiser and better method than any of 
these, one which will cause but little friction or loss 
during the vacation period, and but little delay in 
settling down to earnest work when vacation is over. 
In the first place, shorten the services twenty or thirty 
minutes ; most summer services are too long. In the 
next place, have a live Home Department, with ener- 
getic officers to look after it. Its members study the 
same lessons as the regular school, and so are familiar 
with the trend and object of the lessons for any quar- 
ter or half-year. In this department there are usually 
quite a number who have formerly been engaged in 
Sunday-school work, and are still interested, but who 
are now prevented from taking an active part by home 
duties ; also many who never taught in a Sunday- 
school, yet. are more or less interested, though they 
do not attend the sessions of the school. Many of 
these would count it a privilege to take a class for a 
few Sundays, or could be induced to do so, 

Let the superintendent, after conference with mem- 
bers of this Home Department, make out a list of 
those who would be willing to take classes for one, 
two, three, four, or more Sundays. Let him also find 
out from his teachers at an early date when and how 
long each would be absent on vacation, and make out 
a list of the same. Then, having already consulted 
those of the Home Department who are willing to 
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teach, he could assign them to certain classes on fixed 

dates, and for a definite number of Sundays. Then, 

by notifying them in advance, they would have ample 
time for the preparation of the lessons, and for making 
all necessary arrangements for being present on the 
dates assigned them. It would be a decided advan- 
tage to have one person take a class for the whole 
time of a teacher's vacation. If this is not possible, ’ 
then appoint one person for one-half the time, and 
another for the other half. Make as few changes as 
possible. Select from the Home Department the 
most experienced, and those who may be able to give 
the largest number of consecutive Sundays to the 
school. 

In this way each class would have supply during 
the whole vacation of the regular teacher, and possibly 
with the samé person as supply, or, at least, there 
need be but few changes of supply. By giving the 
class to one person for a given time,—say, three or 
four weeks, —the teacher would take a deeper interest 
and feel a greater responsibility than if appointed for 
only one or two Sundays. The scholars also would 
be less likely to lose ‘interest, knowing that they had 
a certain person as teacher for a definite time ; there 
would also be greater opportunity for personal attach- 
ment and’ ‘personal work, which is so essential to 
success, 

This plan would give the minimum of friction dur- 
ing the vacation period, and the maximum of prepara- 
tion for successful work during the coming fall. It 
will save the superintendent much discouragement 
and worry, and the school much confusion and loss. 
In the Home Department the superintendent will find 
many whe delight in active work for the Master, many 
who would make a great effort to avail themselves 
of such an opportunity, —yea, would give all their 
time, if they could, but are so situated that they 
cannot. 

Where there is no Home Department, organize one, 
or, if this cannot be done, follow the plan outlined 
here by drawing supply teachers from the officers and 
leaders of the church. Many of them would willingly 
give a few Sundays to this work, if the matter were 
properly presented to them. . 

DENVER, COL. 


ie 


Would you like a bright, interesting review of the 
eighteen months lessons on the Life of Christ in the 
form of responsive readings, to be used in your Sun- 
day-schovol on June 30, and prepared by a man who 
has made a reputation for such review exercises ? 
The advertising pages of this issue will tell you all 


about it. 
“% 


Service for the Cradle Roll 


To keep in touch with the Cradle- Roll members, 
the Opelika, Alabama, Methodist Church arranges 
an annual half-hour service in the church, beginning 
at 10.45 A.M., just before the Sunday morning 
‘‘church’’ service. Fifty babies attend with parents. 
As will be seen, it is very simple in character. 


Hymn, by the congregation. 
Prayer, by the superintendent. 
Song, “‘ Bring them in."’ 
Scripture selections, by the superintendent. 
Song, by the primary department. 
. Calling roll of Cradle-Roll members, and presentation of 
souvenirs. 
7. Baptismal service. 
8. Song. and babies retire. 
b 4 
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The Home Department’s 
Work for Church Unity 


Christian unity is helped by such a combination 
service as was held last winter in the State Street Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church at Ithaca, New York. The 
some Departments of the Baptist, Presbyterian, Con- 
gregational, State Street, and Aurora Street Methodist 
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Episcopal Sunday-schools combined for their fourth 
annual union social on a weekday afternoon in De- 
cember. The officers of the churches and Sunday- 
schools were invited to attend from 3 to6 P. M. on that 
day, and refreshments were furnished at the close of 
the exercises. All this happened in the home city of 





The Tale of 





“ BETTY ! just come and see this pretty one. 
Isn't it a cunning little thing? It looks just 
as if it were laughing,—doesn't it?'’ . The childish 
voice ceased speaking, and a little dimpled hand tried 
in vain to grasp a bough on which bloomed a lovely 
apple-blossom, far above the curly head. 

Betty looked admiringly at the beautiful blossom, 
and said, ‘‘Sure, honey, an’ dat am a right smart 
beauty. Jes’ yo’ leave it alone, an’, when it gets to 
be a big apple, Betty’ ll make one of dem apple dump- 
lin’s dat yo’ likes so much."’ 

‘*Dumplin’s’’ was little Alicia’s favorite dish, so 
she watched the tender little apple-blossom with 
great care, lest some harm might befall it. 

All day long little Miss Apple-blossom, as her 
young mistress usually termed her future apple-dump- 
ling, clad in a beautiful pink and white frock, with a 
golden cap upon her head, and tiny green slippers 
upon her feet, would laugh and flutter and dance 
about in the breezes until her flower companions would 
almost envy her the happiness which seemed involved 
in her being. 

Ah, happy indeed was vain little Apple-blossom 
during those beautiful April days! For seven days 
her dream of happiness continued, but in the days 
following she began to notice a faded appearance in 
her gown. Did she imagine it, or were her skirts 
really beginning to lose some of their brightness ? 

How soon did Apple-blossom realize that it was not 
her imagination! She weepingly acknowledged to 
herself that the beautiful petticoats were rapidly los- 
ing their lustre. Even the yellow cap seemed faded, 
but, on the contrary, her slippers remained as bright 
and green as before. This was the one fact that con- 
soled the poor little thing. 

One day while Apple-blossom was looking deject- 
edly at her once beautiful gown, a heavy breeze began 
to stir the leaves about her. Frightened for she 
knew not what, she clung to the beloved petticoats 
with strength that never before had she thought she 
possessed. But all her exertions to preserve her 
frock were spent in vain, and, as the wind increased, 
the pretty skirts ske loved so well were torn from her 
body, and poor modest little Apple-blossom hid her 
face for shame in her hands, and wept bitterly. 

For many days after she nursed her grief as only an 
apple-blossom can, and it was not until she began to 
assume the form of an apple that her tears were 
checked. 

Little by little, as the long summer days passed, 
Apple-blossom, having donned a bright green frock, 
grew plump and pretty. Her rosy cheeks proclaimed 
the excellent health she enjoyed, and the old happy 
days of her youth were almost forgotten while she 
basked contentedly in the warm July sun. Thus the 
uneventful days of July and August soon came to be 
known as ones of the past. 





By A. R. 
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the Rev. Dr. W. A. Duncan, of Home Department 
fame, and proved a sort of testimonial to him and his 
splendid work in arousing the Church to her duty of 
teaching as well as preaching. The program included 
an address by Dr. Duncan on ‘‘ The Work of the 
Home Department."* 


As the cooler days of September approached, the 
visits of bonny Alicia to her ‘‘dumpling'’ became 
more frequent. One day Apple-blossom beheld com- 
ing towards her a troop of noisy children, and imme- 
diately behind them came Alicia, accompanied by 
faithful Betty. 

‘« There she is, Betty ! Isn't she pretty, and won't 
she make a splendid dumpling ?”’ 

Apple-blossom, feeling very proud at the admira- 
tion of her young mistress, showed herself to the best 
advantage, and, in a much shorter time then it takes to 
tell it, she felt Betty's fat fingers encircle her pretty, 
plump body. In an instant she was severed from 
the bough on which she had been hanging for so 
many months, and tossed into a basket with a num- 
ber of other apples. 

Overcome by astonishment, Apple-blossom could 
at first only gaze about her in wonder. At length, 
however, she inquired of one of her apple compan- 
ions of what would happen next, but received merely 
a sad shake of the head for answer. So she decided 
that the only way to do would be to wait and find out. 
She did not, however, have long to wait, for Betty 
bore her immediately into the spacious farmhouse 
kitchen, where our little Apple-blossom learned she 
was to have the beautiful red and yellow frock which 
she had assumed only a short time ago taken from 
her. Of what then would happen she had no idea. 

Apply-blossom watched in sorrow the ugly knife 
cutting away her precious gown. She was just pre- 
paring to weep for the lost treasure when she felt 
herself being tenderly wrapped between soft white 
blankets of pie-crust. She was then as carefully put 
into an oven to bake. 

This was a new experience to Apple-blossom, but 
the heat reminded her a little of those happy July 
days ; so she laughed and sang, and fairly bubbled 
over with merriment, until Betty peeped into the oven, 
and, seeing that she was baked enough, took her out, 
and placed her upon a table around which were 
seated a number of persons. 

Upon looking about her, Apple-blossom found her 
surroundings so comical that she laughed until her fat 
sides fairly shook ; for this was the first time she had 
ever seen any one eat, and to her the sight was amus- 
ing. 

Apple-blossom’s mirth, however, came to a sudden 
termination ; for she was eagerly seized by pretty 
Alicia, and in a short time she felt herself being 
ground into a thousand pieces by Alicia's little 
teeth. 

This is the end of the story of Miss Apple-blossom. 
Thus as happily did she die as she had lived, for in 
her last moments she realized the good she had done, 
and, with a sigh of contentment, she gave up her 
earthly life. 

Bou.Lper, CoLo. 
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Showing Ourselves in what we Commend 

Next to being manly is to appreciate manli- 
ness. Next to being womanly is to appreciate 
womanliness. There is, indeed, a measure of the 
high quality in man or woman that makes one 
recogaize it wifen exhibited in another. It is the 
lack of the high quality that makes one undervalue 
it as it stands out in its commendableness. In 
view of this truth, we must remember that we dis- 
close ourselves by our estimates of others. 


KK 
Seeking to Be a Worthy Son 


A wise and faithful father is an example and 
an incitement to a wise and dutiful son. The 
son wants to be what that father, at his best, has 
been, as the son has known him, and as the son 
has seen that others knew and honored him. 
Knowing how the father has prized the son and 
cared for the son, and how he has longed to have 
the son prove worthy of his advantages and oppor- 
tunities, the son practically says, ‘‘I should be 
recreant to my trust, and faithless to my high 
privileges, if I did not strive to be a worthy son 
of such a father.’’ Such a son makes a glad 
father. Every son of the one Father in heaven 
ought to feel thus as to his duty and privilege in 
striving to be a worthy son, and to make thus a 
glad Father. 


aK 
Forgiving Actively 


A hearty forgiveness of injuries is a thing 
which brings us into lively sympathy with God our 
Father in heaven. But do not call it forgiveness 
until you have translated sentiment into action by 
doing some kindness or rendering some service to 
the person who has wronged you. That is God’s 
way of forgiveness. He does not merely sit up 
in heaven, and say, ‘‘ You men have been very 
wicked, but I'll overlook it all, and give you an- 
other chance.’’ He comes down among us, and 
puts on the form of a servant, and makes us feel 
his forgiveness by his active love toward us who 
have wronged him. So the feeling of kindliness 


? 


towards our ‘‘ unfriends’’ is not enough to give 
us that divine sympathy with him which our Lord 
promises when he connects our forgiving others 


with his forgiving us. He wants us to go farther, 
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and translate feeling into act. ‘I'wo good results 
follow. We come to love more heartily those for 
whom we have done something. And those 
whom we have thus served are given the oppor- 
tunity to feel the reality of the love of God shed 
abroad in our hearts. 


x— 
Giving as Freely as we Receive 


‘* Freely ye have received, freely give.’’ That 
seems a very simple and a very reasonable injunc- 
tion to every one of God’s children. Yet, if it 
should be accepted as indicating our duty—the 


x 


How Shall we Study 


HE popular study of the Old Testament has 
within the past seven years, among the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples, assumed a character different 
from that which it before possessed. ‘This is due 
to the popularizing, within that period, of the lit- 
erature of what may be called the new traditions 
concerning the Old Testament. Certain opinions 
concerning the origin and the historicity of the 
Scriptures, formerly regarded as eccentric, have in 
the last forty years attained to traditional standing 
among Jews and Christians, along with the older 
traditional opinions. Most persons who take sides 
in a conflict between a new and an old tradition 
do so, necessarily, not on the basis of thorough in- 
vestigation, but on that of general probabilities. 
In these Old Testament questions, men who were 
not experts formerly said, ‘‘ The old opinions are 
those commonly held by serious students, and are 
probably correct ;’’ now many are saying, ‘‘ The 
new opinions are presumably the product of scien- 
tific methods, and are probably correct.’’ Within 
the time since the Sunday-schools last began the 
study of the Old Testament, the English-speaking 
world has been flooded with introductions, Bible 
dictionaries, manuals, articles in teachers’ Bibles, 
and other popular works, advocating and practi- 
cally applying, the teachings of the new tradition. 
These things are not here mentioned for the 
purpose of either attacking or defending the teach- 
ings referred to, but in order to show that the 
existing situation emphasizes the importance of 
three particular habits in our study of the Old 
Testament. They are habits the mention of which 
is very trite, but the need of them will be espe- 
cially mmperative during the study of the Inter- 
national Lessons for the coming six months. They 
are, first, the habit of studying the Bible itself ; 
second, the habit of studying the Bible as it exists ; 
third, the habit of rejecting unproved charges of 
falsehood or immorality as made against the Bible. 
First, the studying of the Bible itself in distinc- 
tion from the things that somebody says about the 
Bible. 
principle ; yet four-fifths of the persons who use 
helps give most of their time to reading what some 
one has said, in order that they may repeat parts of 
it tosome one else. Such will now find themselves, 
more than ever before, the hapless victims of con- 
tradictory statements made by the advocates of the 
two opposing views. It is to be hoped that some 
of them may be driven to study the Bible itself, in 
order to find out which of the contradictory state- 
ments are true. 


Every one affirms the correctness of the 
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duty of all men—in giving to God’s cause, there 
would be such giving for that cause as has not 
been known in these recent centuries. What 
would be done with the gifts? And what wouk/ 
be the feeling of the givers? The rich do not 
give to God’s cause as freely as they have re- 
ceived. Those of moderate means do not give 
as freely as they have received. Not many of the 
poor give to God’s cause, or to the poor about 
them, in sympathy, and love, and help, as freely 
as they have received. It would be well for us 
to stop and think what proportion of that which 
we have received from God we give again to God. 


Pat 


the Old Testament ? 


Second, the study of the books of the Bible as 
they stand, in distinction from the studying of the 
known or conjectured sources of the books. One 
of the great problems of the new tradition is the 
resolving of the books of the Ojd and New Testa- 
ments into the sources whence their final authors 
copied or otherwise drew them. The problem is 
a legitimate one, but it should not be permitted 
to obscure other problems. Suppose we could 
become perfectly sure, for example, as to the 
written sources which the author of Genesis put 
together to form that book, that would not justify 
us in substituting the sources for the present book. 
It would still be true that we possess only those 
fragments of the sources which he copied, while 
he possessed the sources in more complete form. 
He had also other information which we lack. 
His judgment is expressed in the way in which he 
has combined his sources, giving the book its 
present form. We cannot afford to neglect his 
judgment in these matters in which he was better 
informed than we. He was not an ignoramus 
whose opinions are worthless, for he has com- 
bined his materials into a literary work that has 
been one of the world’s classics for from twenty- 
three to thirty-three centuries. But, further, it 
is not certain that we have yet reached a final 
analysis of the sources. There is no way of 
knowing the sources save by inferring them from 
the book as it stands, and all analyses heretofore 
made have been based on insufficient study of the 
book as it stands. Farther still, it is the book as 
it stands, and not the sources, that has attracted 
attention for centuries. There is no reason to 
think that the sources in any other form would 
have become the classic that the Book of Genesis 
is. It was this book, and not the earlier writings 
that have been copied into it, that Jesus had, and 
read, and regarded as divine. The book is the 
chief thing, and the sources are subordinate. We 
are to study the book itself, and the sources 
mainly for the light they throw upon the book. 

Third, the habit of studying with a due regard 
to the truthfulness and the moral correctness of 
the Scriptures. 

As to what constitutes this ‘‘ due regard,’’ men 
may differ among themselves. No mechanical 
doctrine of inerrancy is here advocated. Indeed, 
no particular doctrine of the truthfulness of the 
Scriptures is advocated, and still less is any accu- 
sation of unsoundness here made against any one. 
lt is only insisted upon that the matter of alleged 
untruthfulness and immorality in the Scriptures is 
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not trivial. Certainly it is not claim ng overmuch 
to claim that one*should be vigilant at this point, 
and should not regard a scriptural statement as 
untrue or immoral unless it is proved to be so. 
Less credit than this you would not accord to the 
veriest vagrant. Those elements in the new tra- 
dition which might lessen the historical credit of 
the Old and New ‘l'estaments should be accepted 
only with great caution. 

This caution should begin with details. To 
say, for example, that the Genesis account of the 
deluge is made up of two earlier narratives combined 
is one thing; to say that these earlier narratives 
were inconsistent, and that the blended account 
is self-contradictory, and therefore false, is a very 
different thing. Is there really any contradiction 
between the statement that the animals were 
taken by pairs and the statement that some of 
them were taken by sevens? After we have 
been informed that there was a cleaving asun- 
der of the fountains of the great deep, as well as 
a rain, is there any contradiction between the 
statement that the rain lasted forty days, at the 
end of which the ark was afloat, and the statement 
that the water continued to rise to the end of a 
hundred and fifty days? Such questions do not 
require to be settled by experts, but are questions 
of common sense, which any one can answer for 
himself. What is here insisted upon is that each 
person studying the Bible shall answer them for 
himself. In cases of this kind it is the part of an 
abject to take another’s opinion instead of form- 
ing One’s own opinion. 

Vetails of this kind will be found in nearly 
every lesson. And the questions of detail com- 
bine into the question whether the history as a 
whole is correct. The final authors of the Old 
Testament books held to a very distinct view of 
the history of Israel, and the essential features of 
this view are emphasized in the New Testament. 
If one rejects this view, it should be because he 
has examined the evidence, and not merely be- 
cause he prefers one fashion of current thought to 
another. 

There is no danger in admitting that inspired 
men may have been left open to such errors of 
inadvertence as beset other competent and truth- 
ful men. It is quite supposable that somite narra- 
tives which we have been in the habit of regarding 
as accounts of miracles may rather be figurative 
statements of natural facts. Perhaps the element 
of fiction is more prominent in the Bible than we 
have been accustomed to think. The parables of 
Jesus are proof that fiction may be as true as fact. 
We need not quarrel with assertions like these, 
and yet we need to be on our guard against ad- 
mitting that falsehood and immorality are large 
elements in the make-up of the Bible. 


\t is correct to say that the inspiration of the 
Bible is for the teaching of spiritual truth, and not 
for the teaching of science or matters of common 
fact. But if the average man becomes convinced 
that the Scriptures are untrustworthy in matters 
of common fact, where he can test them, that 
will not increase his confidence in their trust- 
worthiness in the higher matters that are beyond 
his reach. 

Rightly defined, it is correct to say that the 
proper product of inspiration is spiritual power, 
rather than freedom from error. But frequent 
falsehood is inconsistent with spiritual power. If 
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men generally shall come to believe that the wri- 
ters who are responsible for the present contents 
of the Bible habitually made assertions which they 
did not know to be true, then the Bible will cease 
to have any unique spiritual power over them. 
The highest spiritual power does not abide with 
either untruthfulness or incompetency to discern 
the truth. 

Of course, we must accept whatever we find to 
be true in regard to the Scriptures, whether it 
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agrees with our preconceived opinions or not. 
But assertions that discredit their truthfulness, or 
their moral correctness, we are not to accept 
lightly, as if the matter were of no importance. 
The fact that such an assertion is favored by a 
current fashion of thought, or by a superficial 
interpretation, or the fact that we fear that it may 
prove true, are not sufficient grounds for accept- 
ing itas true. The genuine student demands evi- 


dence as a condition of assent. 
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Did the Christian Church 
Begin on the Day of Pentecost ? 

One of the questions that has been in vigorous 
discussion since the days of Jesus on earth is as to the 
beginning of the Christian Church. And this ques- 
tion is not likely to be finally settled by anything that 
the Editor of The Sunday School Times can now say 
on the subject. It is revived by a remark recently 
made in these columns, with little thought of the dis- 
cussion it would provoke. An Illinois clergyman 
writes : 

I do not know who is responsible for the epigrammatic sen- 
tences in italics inserted between the different departments of 
the comments on the lesson, but I presume they are editorial. 
I have found them very helpful in their practical suggestion. 
In the issue of May 11 I find this statement, ‘‘The advent of 
the Spirit was the birthday of the church,’ by which, I sup- 
pose, is meant the beginning of the church. Now, as a matter 
of fact, did the church have no existence prior to that time? 
or, was not this event the ushering in of a new dispensation, 
rather than the beginning or ‘‘ birthday of the church’’? If 
this is thought worthy of attention and space, I should be 
pleased to have a few words on this subject in Notes on Open 
Letters. 


A Bible student from Arkansas asks similarly : 


In your paper, under date of May I1, on page 301, you say, 
‘*The advent of the Spirit was the birthday of the church."’ 
Do you mean by this that the church began with, or on, the 
Day of Pentecost? If you do, I would like to ask how three 
thousand souls could be added to something that did not exist. 
I understand God's Word to teach that the birthplace of his 
church was in the mountains of Galilee, and the bitthday be- 
fore the day of Pentecost. 

There are very different views as to the origin of the 
church. Hardly any expression in the New Testa- 
ment has been the cause of more discussion than 
these words of Jesus to Peter: ** Upon this rock I 
will build my church.'’ The Roman Catholic Church 
bases many of its claims on that assurance. Some 
Protestants think that the prominence of Peter on the 
Day of Pentecost was the birthday of the church in its 
new life, when Peter was the means of such an in- 
gathering. Again, there are those who begin with 
John the Baptist, and count those baptized by John 
subjects of Christian baptism. Yet others think that 
all of true Israel were in the Christian Church. It cer- 
tainly is true that when a synagogue received Christ 
as the Messiah, the members of that synagogue did 
not need to go out from the synagogue and form a new 
church, but the synagogue became a church. So it 
will be seen that there are various opinions, and a 
Bible student will find Bible authority for his particu- 
lar opinions among these many. The particular re- 
mark cited was used in a general sense, without anv 
purpose of maintaining any one view among the many 
held by disputants. It certainly is true that the Day 
of Pentecost was the time when divine power was 
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manifested for the special ingathering and organizing 
of members of the new church of Christ, according 
to his provision after his ascension. 


x 


Is there a Gain in Memorizing 
Words that You Cannot Understand ? 


It is encouraging to find so positive differences of 
opinion as to the value of memorizing words, in your 
own language or in another language, when the words 
are not understood. There is little hope of gain in 
such a matter unless there is enough interest in it to 
deny what is not believed. An intelligent reader 
from New York City joins direct issue with the Editor 
in this way : 

Your position on the memorizing of portions of God's Word 
(you state that it is absolutely time wasted),—your position, I 
say,—is singularly devoid of hard-headed common-sense and 
Christian philosophy ; while the way you refer to those with 
whom you do not agree, characterizing them as silly and 
senseless, carries no weight at all, and shows shallowness of 
thought on your part. 

The article immediately referred to by this corre- 
spondent was a Note on Open Letters called out by 
an editorial, mentioned in the note. Yet neither in 
the editorial nor-in the Note on Open Letters is there 
a statement or a sentence corresponding with any 
charge made by the New York correspondent. No 
one position charged on the Editor is taken or main- 
tained by him. He never believed one of them to 
be the truth. But the New York correspondent not 
merely condemns the Editor for his objectionable 
views, but he defines his own views. 
what they are : 


Let us note 


I repeat my position, that the memorizing of portions ol 
God's Word, hymns, and the church standards, is an excellent 
thing for children todo. Of course, these things must be ex- 
plained as they go along, and to the extent to which they are 
able to take in knowledge, and xo child under eight [years old] 
should be taught anything by rote except the simplest things, 
and in the simplest way. : 

To every one of these statements the Editor gives 
his adherence most heartily. He has not stated nor 
suggested anything different. And so far from his 
putting forward his own opinion as having peculiar 
value, he has said, and he now repeats, that he sim- 
ply accepts the consensus of Christian advocates as to 
the best and the only approved method of training the 
young. He agrees with the Assembly of Divines at 
Westminster on this point, and he thinks that their 
judgment was worthy of respect. A passage in the 
Bible, or in the columns of a periodical, needs to be 
read carefully in order to understand what its words 
mean. A great many passages in both places are 
misunderstood and misquoted in consequence of im- 
perfect reading. 
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Showing Ourselves in what we Commend 


Next to being manly is to appreciate manli- 
ness. Next to being womanly is to appreciate 
womanliness. There is, indeed, a measure of the 
high quality in man or woman that makes one 
recogaize it wien exhibited in another. It is the 
lack of the high quality that makes one undervalue 
it as it stands out in its commendableness. In 
view of this truth, we must remember that we dis- 
close ourselves by our estimates of others. 


KK 
Seeking to Be a Worthy Son 


A wise and faithful father is an example and 
an incitement to a wise and dutiful son. The 
son wants to be what that father, at his best, has 
been, as the son has known him, and as the son 
has seen that others knew and honored him. 
Knowing how the father has prized the son and 
cared for the son, and how he has longed to have 
the son prove worthy of his advantages and oppor- 
tunities, the son practically says, ‘‘I should be 
recreant to my trust, and faithless to my high 
privileges, if I did not strive to be a worthy son 
of such a father.’’ Such a son makes a glad 
father. Every son of the one Father in heaven 
ought to feel thus as to his duty and privilege in 
striving to be a worthy son, and to make thus a 
glad Father. 


x 


Forgiving Actively 

A hearty forgiveness of injuries is a thing 
which brings us into lively sympathy with God our 
Father in heaven. But do not call it forgiveness 
until you have translated sentiment into action by 
doing some kindness or rendering some service to 
That is God's 
He does not merely sit up 


the person who has wronged you. 
way of forgiveness. 
in heaven, and say, ‘‘ You men have been very 
wicked, but I'll overlook it all, and give you an- 
other chance.’’ He comes down among us, and 
puts on the form of a servant, and makes us feel 
his forgiveness by his active love toward us who 
have wronged him. So the feeling of kindliness 
towards our ‘‘ unfriends’’ is not enough to give 
us that divine sympathy with him which our Lord 
promises when he connects our forgiving others 


with his forgiving us. He wants us to go farther, 
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and translate feeling into act. ‘I'wo good results 
follow. We come to love more heartily those for 
whom we have done something. And those 
whom we have thus served are given the oppor- 
tunity to feei the reality of the love of God shed 
abroad in our hearts. 


x 
Giving as Freely as we Receive 


‘* Freely ye have received, freely give.’’ That 
seems a very simple and a very reasonable injunc- 
tion to every one of God’s children. Yet, if it 
should be accepted as indicating our duty—the 


KK 


How Shall we Study 


HE popular study of the Old Testament has 
within the past seven years, among the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples, assumed a character different 
from that which it before possessed. ‘This is due 
to the popularizing, within that period, of the lit- 
erature of what may be called the new traditions 
concerning the Old Testament. Certain opinions 
concerning the origin and the historicity of the 
Scriptures, formerly regarded as eccentric, have in 
the last forty years attained to traditional standing 
among Jews and Christians, along with the older 
traditional opinions. Most persons who take sides 
in a conflict between a new and an old tradition 
do so, necessarily, not on the basis of thorough in- 
vestigation, but on that of general probabilities. 
In these Old Testament questions, men who were 
not experts formerly said, ‘*‘ The old opinions are 
those commonly held by serious students, and are 
probably correct ;’’ now many are saying, ‘‘ The 
new opinions are presumably the product of scien- 
tific methods, and are probably correct.’’ Within 
the time since the Sunday-schools last began the 
study of the Old Testament, the English-speaking 
world has been flooded with introductions, Bible 
dictionaries, manuals, articles in teachers’ Bibles, 
and other popular works, advocating and practi- 
cally applying, the teachings of the new tradition. 
These things are not here mentioned for the 
purpose of either attacking or defending the teach- 
ings referred to, but in order to show that the 
existing situation emphasizes the importance of 
three particular habits in our study of the Old 
Testament. They are habits the mention of which 
is very trite, but the need of them will be espe- 
cially mmperative during the study of the Inter- 
national Lessons for the coming six months. They 
are, first, the habit of studying the Bible itself ; 
second, the habit of studying the Bible as it exists ; 
third, the habit of rejecting unproved charges of 
falsehood or immorality as made against the Bible. 
First, the studying of the Bible itself in distinc- 
tion from the things that somebody says about the 
Bible. Every one affirms the correctness of the 
principle ; yet four-fifths of the persons who use 
helps give most of their time to reading what some 
one has said, in order that they may repeat parts of 
it tosome one else. Such will now find themselves, 
more than ever before, the hapless victims of con- 
tradictory statements made by the advocates of the 
two opposing views. It is to be hoped that some 
of them may be driven to study the Bible itself, in 
order to find out which of the contradictory state- 
ments are true. 
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duty of all men—in giving to God’s cause, there 
would be such giving for that cause as has not 
been known in these recent centuries. What 
would be done with the gifts? And what wouk/ 
be the feeling of the givers? The rich do not 
give to God’s cause as freely as they have re- 
ceived. Those of moderate means do not give 
as freely as they have received. Not many of the 
poor give to God’s cause, or to the poor about 
them, in sympathy, and love, and help, as freely 
as they have received. It would be well for us 
to stop and think what proportion of that which 
we have received from God we give again to God. 


x 


the Old Testament ? 


Second, the study of the books of the Bible as 
they stand, in distinction from the studying of the 
known or conjectured sources of the books. One 
of the great problems of the new tradition is the 
resolving of the books of the Oijd and New Testa- 
ments into the sources whence their final authors 
copied or otherwise drew them. The problem is 
a legitimate one, but it should not be permitted 
to obscure other problems. Suppose we could 
become perfectly sure, for example, as to the 
written sources which the author of Genesis put 
together to form that book, that would not justify 
us in substituting the sources for the present book. 
It would still be true that we possess only those 
fragments of the sources which he copied, while 
he possessed the sources in more complete form. 
He had also other information which we lack. 
His judgment is expressed in the way in which he 
has combined his sources, giving the book its 
present form. We cannot afford to neglect his 
judgment in these matters in which he was better 
informed than we. He was not an ignoramus 
whose opinions are worthless, for he has com- 
bined his materials into a literary work that has 
been one of the world’s classics for from twenty- 
three to thirty-three centuries. But, further, it 
is not certain that we have yet reached a final 
analysis of the sources. There is no way of 
knowing the sources save by inferring them from 
the book as it stands, and all analyses heretofore 
made have been based on insufficient study of the 
book as it stands. Farther still, it is the book as 
it stands, and not the sources, that has attracted 
attention for centuries. There is no reason to 
think that the sources in any other form would 
have become the classic that the Book of Genesis 
is. It was this book, and not the earlier writings 
that have been copied into it, that Jesus had, and 
read, and regarded as divine. The book is the 
chief thing, and the sources are subordinate. We 
are to study the book itself, and the sources 
mainly for the light they throw upon the book. 

Third, the habit of studying with a due regard 
to the truthfulness and the moral correctness of 
the Scriptures. 

As to what constitutes this ‘‘ due regard,’’ men 
may differ among themselves. No mechanical 
doctrine of inerrancy is here advocated. Indeed, 
no particular doctrine of the truthfulness of the 
Scriptures is advocated, and still less is any accu- 
sation of unsoundness here made against any one. 
lt is only insisted upon that the matter of alleged 
untruthfulness and immorality in the Scriptures is 
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not trivial. Certainly it is not claim ng overmuch 
to claim that oneshould be vigilant at this point, 
and should not regard a scriptural statement as 
untrue or immoral unless it is proved to be so. 
Less credit than this you would not accord to the 
veriest vagrant. Those elements in the new tra- 
dition which might lessen the historical credit of 
the Old and New ‘l’estaments should be accepted 
only with great caution. 

This caution should begin with details. ‘To 
say, for example, that the Genesis account of the 
deluge is made up of two earlier narratives combined 
is one thing; to say that these earlier narratives 
were inconsistent, and that the blended account 
is self-contradictory, and therefore false, is a very 
different thing. Is there really any contradiction 
between the statement that the animals were 
taken by pairs and the statement that some of 
them were taken by sevens? After we have 
been informed that there was a cleaving asun- 
der of the fountains of the great deep, as well as 
a rain, is there any contradiction between the 
statement that the rain lasted forty days, at the 
end of which the ark was afloat, and the statement 
that the water continued to rise to the end of a 
hundred and fifty days? Such questions do not 
require to be settled by experts, but are questions 
of common sense, which any one can answer for 
himself. What is here insisted upon is that each 
person studying the Bible shall answer them for 
himself. In cases of this kind it is the part of an 
abject to take another’s opinion instead of form- 
ing One’s own opinion. 

Details of this kind will be found in nearly 
every lesson. And the questions of detail com- 
bine into the question whether the history as a 
whole is correct. The final authors of the Old 
Testament books held to a very distinct view of 
the history of Israel, and the essential features of 
this view are emphasized in the New Testament. 
If one rejects this view, it should ‘be because he 
has examined the evidence, and not merely be- 
cause he prefers one fashion of current thought to 
another. 

There is no danger in admitting that inspired 
men may have been left open to such errors of 
inadvertence as beset other competent and truth- 
ful men. It is quite supposable that sofive narra- 
tives which we have been in the habit of regarding 
as accounts of miracles may rather be figurative 
statements of natural facts. Perhaps the element 
of fiction is more prominent in the Bible than we 
have been accustomed to think. The parables of 
Jesus are proof that fiction may be as true as fact. 
We need not quarrel with assertions like these, 
and yet we need to be on our guard against ad- 
mitting that falsehood and immorality are large 
elements in the make-up of the Bible. 


It is correct to say that the inspiration of the 
Bible is for the teaching of spiritual truth, and not 
for the teaching of science or matters of common 
fact. But if the average man becomes convinced 
that the Scriptures are untrustworthy in matters 
of common fact, where he can test them, that 
will not increase his confidence in their trust- 
worthiness in the higher matters that are beyond 
his reach. 

Rightly defined, it is correct to say that the 
proper product of inspiration is spiritual power, 
rather than freedom from error. But frequent 
falsehood is inconsistent with spiritual power. If 
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men generally shall come to believe that the wri- 
ters who are responsible for the present contents 
of the Bible habitually made assertions which they 
did not know to be true, then the Bible will cease 
to have any unique spiritual power over them. 
The highest spiritual power does not abide with 
either untruthfulness or incompetency to discern 
the truth. 

Of course, we must accept whatever we find to 
be true in regard to the Scriptures, whether it 
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agrees with our preconceived opinions or not. 
But assertions that discredit their truthfulness, or 
their moral correctness, we are not to accept 
lightly, as if the matter were of no importance. 
The fact that such an assertion is favored by a 
current fashion of thought, or by a superficial 
interpretation, or the fact that we fear that it may 
prove true, are not sufficient grounds for accept- 
ing itas true. The genuine student demands evi- 
dence as a condition of assent. 
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Did the Christian Church 
Begin on the Day of Pentecost ? 


One of the questions that has been in vigorous 
discussion since the days of Jesus on earth is as to the 
beginning of the Christian Church. And this ques- 
tion is not likely to be finally settled by anything that 
the Editor of The Sunday School Times can now say 
on the subject. It is revived by a remark recently 
made in these columns, with little thought of the dis- 
cussion it would provoke. An Illinois clergyman 
writes : 

I do not know who is responsible for the epigrammatic sen- 
tences in italics inserted between the different departments of 
the comments on the lesson, but I presume they are editorial. 
I have found them very helpful in their practical suggestion. 
In the issue of May 11 I find this statement, ‘‘The advent of 
the Spirit was the birthday of the church,'’ by which, I sup- 
pose, is meant the beginning of the church. Now, as a matter 
of fact, did the church have no existence prior to that time? 
or, was not this event the ushering in of a new dispensation, 
rather than the beginning or “‘ birthday of the church'’? If 
this is thought worthy of attention and space, I should be 
pleased to have a few words on this subject in Notes on Open 
Letters. 


A Bible student from Arkansas asks similarly : 


In your paper, under date of May 11, on page 301, you say, 
‘*The advent of the Spirit was the birthday of the church."’ 
Do you mean by this that the church began with, or on, the 
Day of Pentecost? If you do, I would like to ask how three 
thousand souls could be added to something that did not exist. 
I understand God's Word to teach that the birthplace of his 
church was in the mountains of Galilee, and the bitthday be- 
fore the day of Pentecost. 

There are very different views as to the origin of the 
church. Hardly any expression in the New Testa- 
ment has been the cause of more discussion than 
these words of Jesus to Peter: ‘‘ Upon this rock I 
will build my church.’ The Roman Catholic Church 
bases many of its claims on that assurance. Some 
Protestants think that the prominence of Peter on the 
Day of Pentecost was the birthday of the church in its 
new life, when Peter was the means of such an in- 
gathering. Again, there are those who begin with 
John the Baptist, and count those baptized by John 
subjects of Christian baptism. Yet others think that 
all of true Israel were in the Christian Church. It cer- 
tainly is true that when a synagogue received Christ 
as the Messiah, the members of that synagogue did 
not need to go out from the synagogue and form a new 
church, but the synagogue became a church. So it 
will be seen that there are various opinions, and a 
Bible student will find Bible authority for his particu- 
lar opinions among these many. The particular re- 
mark cited was used in a general sense, without any 
purpose of maintaining any one view among the many 
held by disputants. It certainly is true that the Day 
of Pentecost was the time when divine power was 
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manifested for the special ingathering and organizing 
of members of the new church of Christ, according 
to his provision after his ascension. 


x 


Is there a Gain in Memorizing 
Words that You Cannot Understand? 


It is encouraging to find so positive differences of 
opinion as to the value of memorizing words, in your 
own language or in another language, when the words 
are not understood. There is little hope of gain in 
such a matter unless there is enough interest in it to 
deny what is not believed. An _ intelligent reader 
from New York City joins direct issue with the Editor 
in this way : 

Your position on the memorizing of portions of God's Word 
(you state that it is absolutely time wasted),—your position, I 
say,—is singularly devoid of hard-headed common-sense and 
Christian philosophy ; while the way you refer to those with 
whom you do not agree, characterizing them as silly and 
senseless, carries no weight at all, and shows shallowness of 
thought on your part. 

The article immediately referred to by this corre- 
spondent was a Note on Open Letters called out by 
an editorial, mentioned in the note. Yet neither in 
the editorial nor-in the Note on Open Letters is there 
a statement or a sentence corresponding with any 
charge made by the New York correspondent. No 
one position charged on the Editor is taken or main- 
tained by him. He never believed one of them to 
be the truth. But the New York correspondent not 
merely condemns the Editor for his objectionable 
views, but he defines his own views. 
what they are : 


Let us note 


I repeat my position, that the memorizing of portions of 
God's Word, hymns, and the church standards, is an excellent 
thing for children todo. Of course, these things must be ex- 
plained as they go along, and to the extent to which they are 
able to take in knowledge, and o child under eight [years old] 
should be taught anything by rote except the simplest things, 
and in the simplest way. * 

To every one of these statements the Editor gives 
his adherence most heartily. He has not stated nor 
suggested anything different. And so far from his 
putting forward his own opinion as having peculiar 
value, he has said, and he now repeats, that he sim- 
ply accepts the consensus of Christian advocates as to 
the best and the only approved method of training the 
young. He agrees with the Assembly of Divines at 
Westminster on this point, and he thinks that their 
judgment was worthy of respect. A passage in the 
Bible, or in the columns of a periodical, needs to be 
read carefully in order to understand what its words 
mean. A great many passages in both places are 
misunderstood and misquoted in consequence of im- 
perfect reading. 
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Lesson 13. June 30. Second Quarterly Review 


(Read 1 Cor., chap. 15.) 





Golden Text: God hath both raised up the Lord, and will also raise up us by his own power.—1 Cor. 6: 14 


Lesson Calendar 
Second Quarter, 1901 


1. April 7.—The Resurrection of Jesus. ....... Luke 24 : 1-12 
2. April 14.—Jesus Appearsto Mary ........ John 20 : 11-18 
3. April ex.—The Walk to Emmaus. ........ Luke 24 : 13-35 
4. April 28.—Jesus Appears to the Apostles... . . John 20: 19-29 
5. May s—Jesusand Peter... ... 2.2.4 sees John 21 : 15-22 
6. May 12,—The Great Commission ........ Matt. 28 : 16-20 
7. May 19.—Jesus Ascends into Heaven . Luke 24: 44-53; Acts1: 1-12 
8. May 26.—The Holy Spirit Given... .... 5.5% Acts 2: m11 
g. June 2.—Jesus our High Priest in Heaven . Hebrews g : 11-14, 24-28 
10. June 9.—Jesus Appears to Paul... .....5- Acts 22 : 6-16 
11. June 16.—Jesus Appearsto Jobn ........46- Rev. 1 : 9-20 


12. June 23.—A New Heaven and a New Earth . . Rev. 21 : 1-7, 22-27 
13. June 30.—Review. 


b 


The greatest follower of the Lord is he who will 
feed his lambs. 


ee 
International Home Readings 


Mon.—Luke 24: 1-12. 
TUES.—John 20 : 11-18. 
WED.—John 20 : 19-29. 
THU RS.—John at : 15-22. 
FRI.— Matt. 28 : 16-20. 


The resurrection of Jesus. 
Jesus appears to Mary. 
Jesus appears to the apostles. 
Jesus and Peter. 
The great commission. 
Sat.—Luke 24 : 44-53. Jesus ascends into heaven. 
SUN.—Acts 2: 1-11. The Holy Spirit given. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Rible Reading Association.) 


* 
Talking with Christ often leads to walking with him, 
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Lesson Outline Review 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
Twelve Aspects of the Risen Christ 


1. The Conqueror : 

He is not here, but is risen (Luke 24: 5, 6). 
Christ Jesus, who abolished death (2 Tim. 1 : 10), 
Death is swallowed up in victory (1 Cor. 15 : 54). 
2. The Comforter : 

Jesus saith, ... Woman, why weepest thou ? (John 20 : 15, 16.) 
1 will not leave you desolate (John 14 : 18). 

Let not your heart be troubled (John 14: 1). 
3- The Interpreter : 

Was not our heart burning within us ? (Luke 24 : 32.) 
Grace is poured into thy lips (Psa. 45 : 2). 

Never man so spake (John 7 : 46). 
4. The Peace-Giver : 

Saith unto them, Peace be unto you (John 20: 19, 21, 26). 
Peace I leave with you ; my peace (John ry : 27). 

He is our peace, who made... one (Eph. 2: 14). 
5. The Restorer : 

Saith to Simon Peter, .. . Lovest thou me ? (john ag : 
He which converteth . . . shall save a soul (Jas. 5 : 
Begat us again unto a living hope (1 Pet. 1 : 3). 

6. The Master : : 

Go ye therefore «Matt. 28 : 19, 20). 

Authorities and powers . . . subject unto him (1 Pet. 3: 22). 


15-17.) 
19, 20). 


He put all things. . . under his feet (Eph. 1 : 20-22). 
7. The Returning One: 

This Jesus... shall so come (Acts 1 : 11) 
1 will come again, and will receive you (John 14 : 3). 
Behold, he cometh with the clouds (Rev. 1 : 7). 


8. The Sender of the Spirit : 

They were all filled with the Holy Spirit (Acts 2: 
He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost 
Breathed on them, .. . Receive ye the 

20 : 22). 

9. The intercessor : 
The mediator of a new covenant (Heb. 9: 15). 
He ever liveth to make intercession (Heb. 7 : 2=). 
We have an Advocate with the Father (1 John 2 : 1). 
10. The Saviour of Sinners : 
Wash away thy sins, calling on his name (Acts 22 : 14-16). 


Came into the world to save sinners (1 Tim. 1 : 15, 16). 
Came to seek and to save (Luke 19: 10). 


3: 4). 
Matt. 3: 11). 
Holy Ghost (John 


is. The King of Glory : 

/ was dead, and behold, | am alive (Rev. 1 : 18). 
Who is this King of glory? The Lord (Psa. 24 : 10). 
The name which is above every name (Phil. 2: 9, 10). 
12. The Light of Heaven: 

The lamp thereof is the Lamb (Rev. 21 : 23). 

I am the _ of the world (John 8 : 12). 
Iam... the bright, the morning star (Rev. 22 : 16). 


< 


Crowns may be on His head, but his hand still 
reaches us. 
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Titles and Golden Texts 


I. THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS. 
Now is Christ risen from the dead.—z Cor. 75 : 20. 


2. JESUS APPEARS TO MARY. 


Behold, I am alive for evermore.—Rev. 7 : 78. 


3. THE WALK TO EMMAUS. 
Did not our heart burn within us, while he talked 
with us by the way ?—Luke 24: 32. 
4. JESUS APPEARS TO THE APOSTLES. 
Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have 
believed. —/JoAn 20 ; 29. 


5. JESUS AND PETER. 
Lovest thou me ?—/oAn a7 : 17. 


6. THE GREAT COMMISSION. 
Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world, — Matt. 28 : 20. 


7. JESUS ASCENDS INTO HEAVEN. 
While he blessed them, he was parted from them, 
and carried up into heaven.—Lwuke 2g : §/. 


8. THE HOLY SPIRIT GIVEN. 
When he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will 
guide you into all truth.—/oAn 76 : 73. 
9. JESUS OUR HIGH PRIEST IN HEAVEN. 
He ever liveth to make intercession.— Hed. 7 : 25. 
10. JESUS APPEARS TO PAUL. 


I was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision. — 
Acts 26 : 79. 


Il, JESUS APPEARS TO JOHN. 

Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and to day, and 
for ever.— Hed, 13 : 8. 

12. A NEW HEAVEN AND A NEW EARTH. 

He that overcometh shall inherit all things ; and I 
will be his God, and he shall be my son.—Aev. 
21:7. 

13. REVIEW. 

God hath both raised up the Lord, and will also 

raise up us by his own power.—1 Cor. 6 : 74. 


% 


Uf every Thomas took his doubts to his Lord, they 
would all be turned into declarations of love. 


ie 
Review Teaching-Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Review is Clear View 


HE quarter's lessons treat of the Christ after 

death. How does he differ in motives, objects 

of interest and affection, modes of teaching and ends 

of life, from what he was before death? Not at all. 
He is the same Jesus. 

1. The Resurrection. Though this was distinctly 
prophesied, it was a fact too great for belief. The 
words that told it seemed like idle tales, even to those 
who had seen his wonderful works. 

2. Easter Morning. He comes first to those who 
love most. It is a mutual attraction. 

3. Emmaus. He walks seven and a half miles to 
get opportunity to open the Scriptures to two men 
foolish and slow of heart to believe. 

4. Peace. He comes back the same evening to 
speak ‘‘ peace’’ to the disturbed and affrighted dis- 
ciples. 

5. Peter. By the seaside he drew out the love of 
the recreant Peter, and entrusted him with care of the 
sheep and lambs. 

6. All Power, all Nations. He provides for the 
conversion of the world by the joint efforts of God and 
man. 

7. The Ascension. His errand finished, he goes 
back to his former glory, equally at home in all 
realms, 

8. Pentecost. He fulfils his promise to send the 
Spirit and the power. 

9. High-Priest. He declares the actual and perfect 
fulfilment of all the types of priestly intercession. If 
any man sin, we have an advocate. 

10. Paul, The work of transforming human nature 
goes on just, the same, whether Christ is on earth or 
in heaven. 

11. John. He reveals himself to John, old, per- 
secuted, exiled, despairing of the church. But the 
revelation is mainly for the sake of the church, 

12. The Consummation of all things in a new and 
perfect heaven and earth. It has been a quarter full 
of most precious revelations and assurances. 

UNIVERSITY PARK, COLO, 


a 
For a school review of this quarter's lessons, don't 
Sorget the ** Review Bible Lights,’’ for so many years 
a feature of The Sunday School Times. The adver- 
tising pages in this issue give full particulars. 
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The Lesson Conversation 
By Amos R. Wells 


HE most wonderful forty days in the world’s his- 
_ tory,—what are they? (The forty days from the 
Resurrection to the Ascension.) Let us review them. 

First, the resurrection day. What are some of the 
proofs of the resurrection? (The accounts, the mar- 
tyrs, the history of the church.) What does the res- 
urrection prove ? (Christ's divinity, our immortality. ) 
How many times was Christ seen before his ascen- 
sion? (Ten or eleven.) How many times on Easter 
Sunday ? (Five times.) When next? (A week later.) 
To what persons did he appear alone? (Mary Magda- 
lene, Peter, James.) 

What do you gather about his appearance during 
this time? (Different, yet recognizable. Give the 
facts.) What characteristics did he show toward 
Mary? toward Peter? toward Thomas? toward the 
two on the way to Emmaus? Where was his great 
rendezvous with the five hundred? (In Galilee.) 
What was his parting command to this nucleus of his 
church? And what power-giving promise accom- 
panied the command? Why did his appearances 
become less frequent toward the end of the forty days ? 
(To accustom the disciples to his going.) From where 
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did he ascend? Why from Jerusalem, and not from 
Galilee? What was his last command to his disci- 
ples? And his last promise ? 

What apostle saw Christ last on earth? (Paul.) 
Under what circumstances? What change did the 
vision make in Paul's life? What apostle received a 
vision of Christ in heaven? What was Christ doing 
there for his people? John also had a vision of what 
Christ would do for the earth finally. What is he 
going to drive out from his new earth? And what 
joys will be there? How can we hasten that good 
time ? 

BosTON, 

aa 


Only they can enlighten men who have seen the 
light of God. 





Would you like a bright, interesting review of 
the eighteen months lessons on the Life of Christ, 
in the form of responsive readings, to be used in 
your Sunday-school on June 30, and prepared by 
aman who has made a reputation for such re- 
view exercises? The advertising pages of this 
issue will tell you all about it. — 
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Review Lesson-Thoughts 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


N LESSON 1, as in all the accounts, the actual 
resurrection is not narrated. In the apocryphal 
gospels it is dilated on. Whence comes the differ- 
ence? The narratives vary, but do not contradict 
each other. They all concur in the main points, 
that the women were the first who knew of the resur- 
rection, that they saw angels and received a message, 
which they reported to incredulous ears. The mes- 
sage is variously summarized, but is egsentially the 
’ same in all. The version in the lesson brings out 
three points,—the incongruity of supposing that Jesus 
could remain among the dead, since he is ‘‘ the living 
one ;'’ the astounding fact, crowded into the briefest 
words, that he is risen, and the reminder that death 
and resurrection had been foretold to their unrecep- 
tive ears. The contemptuous unbelief of the disciples 
is vividly described, as treating the excited story of 
the women as no more to be seriously attended to 
than a sick man’s ramblings. 
Lesson 2 needs no words to enhance its perfect 
beauty, but its main teaching for us lies in Jesus’ 


words, in which he gently puts aside Mary’s eager, | 


clasping arms, and, even in repelling for the moment, 
draws her and us to him in acloser union. ‘To touch 
him then was forbidden to her, because her clasp 
would have been too earthly, but the prohibition has 
concealed in it a permission and a hope. When he 
is ascended, we may touch. His absence brings a 
more real and blessed presence. The true touch is 
that of hearts that trust and love, and hold him 
tight. 

In Lesson 3 Jesus manifests himself not to lov- 
ing hearts so much as to seeking minds. He is as 
willing to teach two puzzled students as to gladden a 
sad and loving woman. ‘They were ready to think 
that all was over, to break away from the company of 
disciples, and to fling up their hopes of his messiah- 
ship as a dream, dissipated by the cross. He taught 
them that the cross was not the contradiction of his 
messiahship, but an essential part of it, and the 
necessary preliminary to his glory. Having learned 
that, they were prepared to receive the fact of the 
resurrection, and therefore his manifestation came 


after, not before, the teaching. Being eye-witnesses 
of the risen Lord, they were impelled to become wit- 
nesses for him, as all of ‘us who have seen him for 
ourselves should be. 

In Lesson 4 Jesus appears to the assembled dis- 
ciples. It has two stages : First, they are convinced 
of the fact ; next, they are charged with a mission and 
endowed with the needed power to discharge it. 
They who have seen the risen Christ are ‘‘sent’’ by 
him, even as he has been sent by the Father. They 
are to carry on his work on earth. They are made 
recipients of his own life, breathed into them by 
himself. Therefore they have power to proclaim the 
forgiveness of sins, and, if their proclamation is 
rejected, it binds the rejector’s sin more tightly on 
his conscience. Thomas's flat refusal to accept testi- 
mony, was trebly wrong in rejecting the evidence 
given, in presuming to determine what evidence was 
sufficient, and in making belief dependent on his 
will When he had the evidence that he demanded 
offered, he did not use it, for the offer flashed into his 
mind and heart Christ's knowledge of his presump- 
tuous talk and his patient love, and he sprang at a 
bound from the depth of unbelief to the fullest recog- 
tion of the divinity of the risen Lord. 

Peter's threefold denial is effaced by his threefold 
confession. Jesus is kind in making us go over again 
the steps of our falls. He does not ask if we are peni- 
tent, or if we will do better in future, but he seeks to 
draw forth our acknowledgment of love to him, and 
to deepen that love by memory of our faults and 
experience of forgiveness. He accepts the kind of 
love that Peter can offer, and seeks to train it to a 
higher kind. Peter protests no more, but refers him- 
self to Jesus’ knowledge of his heart. He recognizes 
his divine all-knowingness. The threefold commis- 
sion teaches us that love to Jesus is the prime qualifi- 
cation for feeding either lambs or sheep, and that all 
stages of maturity in the Christian life have to be 
cared for by the true shepherd. Peter's old self 
sparks out in his question about John, and the 
answer tells him and us that our neighbor's duty is 
no business of ours, while it claims for Jesus sove- 
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reign power over the tasks, circumstances, lives, and 
deaths of his servants. 

In Lesson 6 we have the Saviour’s claim to uni- 
versal power, and the servants’ consequent commis- 
sion to universal proclamation of the gospel. That 
power was given to the risen Son of man. It is a sol- 
emn, unqualified claim to absolute and boundless 
sovereignty. Its correlative is ‘‘ Go ye therefore, and 
teach all nations.’’ Making disciples of men is the 
way by which Christ wins real power over them. He 
desires no barren dominion built on force, but a reign 
in hearts, conquered by his love and death. The 
servants may go everywhere in peaceful trust, that 
the wielder of universal power is with them ; but he 
will not be with them for a defense and strength 
unless they discharge their evangelistic commission. 
The narratives in Luke's Gospel and the Acts of the 
forty days and ascension differ in the former viewing 
the scene as theclose of the earthly life, and the latter 
as the beginning of the heavenly. The point of view 
explains the differences. The same landscape looks 
different when seen at dawn or evening. All in the 
gospel account looks backward, and has the sentiment 
of a leave-taking breathed over it. All in the Acts 
looks forward, and summons to duties in the coming 
days, and is crowned by the angels’ promise of Christ's 
return. That is the hope that should animate the 
labors of the present, and fill the else blank future. 

In the events of Pentecost, we distinguish (1) The 
symbols of the gift ; (2) the gift itself; (3) the conse- 
quence of the gift. The symbols are the rushing 
wind, which suggests the life-communicating breath 
of God the life-sustaining atmospheric air, and the 
unseen but mighty force, sometimes gentle to stir 
among leaves, sometimes mighty to lay low palaces ; 
and the fire which speaks of a divine communication 
of enthusiasm, fervent zeal, a power imparted which 
burns up evil, and transmutes our coldness into the 
likeness of its own quick energy. The gift itself is 
given to all disciples. It is permanent, while the 
tokens and the consequence are transient. It abides 
as the possession of every believer, and is the life of 
his life. The consequence, the gift of tongues, was 
unnecessary for the purpose of making the gospel 
message intelligible to the hearers that day, but was a 
symbolic prophecy of the universal destination, diffu- 
sion, and victory of the message. It teaches us that, if 
we have the Spirit in us, we shall somehow or other 
speak. ; 

The great passage from Hebrews in Lesson 9 
gathers up teaching as to the issues, for us, of the 
ascension, and as to the issues, for us, of that death 
which prepared the way for the ascension. 
offered himself on the cross. 
sacrifice. That death was voluntary. That surrender 
was entire. That sacrifice was without blemish, in 
the complete sinlessness of his humanity. The 
issues of that death for us are that he by it puts 
away sin, that he bears our sins, that he cleanses us 
from the polluting touch of our own dead works, and 
fits and inclines us to serve the living God with truly 
living spirits. He has ascended for us, appears 
before God for us, bearing a sinless manhood into the 
divine presence, and there, as our brother and repre- 
sentative, carries on his work. The blood shed on 
earth puts away sin ; the blood presented in heaven 
enters as a motive into the divine dealings with us. 
He will come again. A death with such issues can- 
not be his farewell to the world. He will come, and, 
while men have a judgment after death, the judg- 
ment after death for the sinless Man can only be the 
manifestation of him to the universe as its king and 
judge. 


Jesus 
There he was priest and 


The three accounts of Paul’s conversion vary, 
but do not conflict. The two given by Paul himself 
are colored by the consideration of who were his hear- 
ers. This one was spoken to Jews, and so stress is 
laid on Ananias’s adherence to the national faith. It 
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did not matter to Agrippa to hear about Ananias, and 
so he is not mentioned in the speech to him. The 
light outshone the noonday sun and_was seen by all 
the company. The sound of the voice was heard by 
all. So there were witnesses available for the facts. 
But Paul only understood the voice. The message 
was for him. He heard his own name twice called. 
That meant particularity, urgency, imperativeness. 
The question put to him was unanswerable, for there 
is no rational reason for hostility to Jesus. The reve- 
lation made to him was that Jesus lived, was raised to 
heaven, knew Paul's doings, and was so united with 
his disciples that every blow struck at them wounded 
him. The conviction of this living, glorified Jesus 
revolutionized Paul's life. Everything looks different 
when set in the light of Christ's face. The surrender 
was immediate and éntire. When we have the ques- 
tion, Who art thou? answered, our next should be, 
What wilt thou have me to do? 

The vision seen by John in Patmos is remarkable in 
that it saw the seven candlesticks before it saw the 
Lord, thus emphasizing the true purport of his 
appearance there, as being the revelation of what he 
is to all his churches through all the ages. All the 
attributes investing that figure express majesty, power, 
lustrous light. They are given to deepen faith in his 
guardianship of them, and in his power to come as 
their champion, and smite down or burn up the 
strongest foes. He is thus set forth to increase their 
awe of sinning against him, and their conviction that 
he is in their midst, as their judge, as well as their 
defender. Gracious words of cheer proceed from the 
mouth armed with the two-edged sword. Sovereign 
words flow from it, proclaiming his divinity, as being 
origin and end of all things, and as being ‘‘ the Living 
one.’’ Blessed words distil from it, telling of the 
miracle of love by which he took on him the mystery 
and incongruity of death, and, rising again, assumed 
dominion over the dark regions once trodden by his 
feet ‘‘ for our advantage,’’—commanding words which 
declare that the letters to the seven churches are but 
putting into words the meaning of the vision, and are 
meant, not for these only, but for all. 

In Lesson 12 the scene on which the new Jerusa- 
lem is built is first described. It requires a ‘‘new 
heaven and a new earth,’’ which are best understood 
as being not a wholly new creation, but ‘‘that new 
world which is the old,"’ renovated, different, and yet 
the same. On that theater the new city is estab- 
lished, coming down with its King from heaven, 
where in the divine mind it had ever been. The 
great voice out of the throne sums up the characteris- 
tics of that new state in two thoughts,—real, perfect 
union between the indwelling God and the citizens, 
and the reversal of all the ills of earth. The guaran- 
tees and conditions of realizing the vision follow. It 
will surely come, because the enthroned Lord will 
bring it. Already it is as good as done. Since he is 
the Omega, as well as the Alpha, that goal of creation 
shall surely be reached. But the conditions of enter- 
ing the city are the thirst of desire, the possession 
now of the water of life, conflict for Christ against the 
world and self, and victory, wherein is secured a 
more complete kindred with the Father for all his 
struggling children. A final description of the city 
lays stress on the absence from it of outward helps 
and places of worship, because their place is filled by 
the reality which they symbolized, and of outward 
means of illumination, because their place is more 
than supplied by the unsetting sunshine of the divine 
presence. That light draws all men to it. Kings 
and nations flock to the brightness of its rising. But 
a solemn note of possible exclusion sounds. Un- 
cleanness does shut out from the city. There is a 
«« without,"’ and it is not without inhabitants. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Only the dying One can be the ever-living One. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 





Tite Go.ipven Text Facts 
R. J Now is E. T.. A., R. 
J. A. M. Behold M. W., M. W 
W. E. Did not T. S., T. G. 
J. A. A. Blessed U. C., D. C., J. A 
J. P. Lovest &. G.. J. P. 
G. C. Lo I M. G., GO. 
> A. ih. While M. O., T. M. 
H. S. G. When W., F., ‘T. 
5. . PR, He ever J. E 
J. A; P. I was Yr. P.. Badan 
J..A. J. Jesus Fis ay. oe G 
N. H., N. E He that O. H. G. 














The review, as outlined in the above chart, should 
take about thirty-five minutes. It should be inter- 
spersed with singing of lively and appropriate hymns. 

Have the lettering under the Titles and the Golden 
Texts on the board as you begin the review. Call 
out the Golden Text and the Title, and, as you do 
this for each lesson, draw out by question the main 
facts in the lesson. Do not go into details, for you 
have not the time for this. The lettering under 
Facts, as given above, is only suggestive. The leader 
in each school can vary them so as to fit the wants of 
his school. As given above, they would read as fol- 
lows: Empty Tomb, angels, resurrection. Now, as 
a specimen of the way in which to bring out these 
facts, we may suggest the following question : Who 
came to the tomb on Easter Sunday? Did they find 
Jesus there? How was the tomb found ? (Empty.) 
Put down the letters. Did they see any one? Yes, 
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an angel. Mark that down. Of what did the angc! 
tell them? Of Jesus’ resurrection. Put down t! c¢ 
letter R. Deal in a similar way with all the facts. 
The rest of the facts suggested are: Mary weeping 
Mary worshiping ; two disciples sad, two disciple» 
glad ; upper chamber, doors closed, Jesus appears ; 
Sea of Galilee, Jesus appears to Peter ; mountain in 
Galilee, Jesus commands them to go; Mount of 
Olives, two men in white, and their message ; wind, 
fire, tongues ; Jesus exalted ; Paul persecuting, Paul 
converted ; Patmos, Sunday, vision of Christ ; Our 
home glorious. 
New York City. 


et 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs "’) 


“Ye Christian heralds, go, proclaim."’ 
‘** Hark, my soul! it is the Lord." 

‘‘Is my name written there ?"’ (57 : 1-3.) 
“Ten thousand times ten thousand." Psalm 89 : 15-20. 
‘*Hark, hark! my soul.”’ (243 : 1-4.) 
** Jerusalem, my happy home." Psalm 110 : 1-4. ) 


Psalm 66 : 1-5. 
(86 : 1-2.) 
Psalm 42 : 1-5. 


(159 : 1-3. 
‘* There's a land that is fairer than day."’ Psalm 72 at 3) 
**When the mists have rolled away.”’ (97 : 1-7.) 
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The true shekinah finds its new tabernacle in man. 





For a school review of this quarter's lessons, 
don't forget the ‘‘ Review Bible Lights,’’ for so 
many years a feature of The Sunday School 
Times. The advertising pages in this issue give 
Jull particulars. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


George H. Archibald, Moutreal, Canada 
IN CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha Vella Borden, Mass. Alice Jacobs, Illinois 

Annie 8S. Harlow, Pennsylvania Minnie Alien, Alabama 

Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Mass. 
Clementine S. Lucas, New Brunswick, Canada 


Review of the Life of Christ 


T THE end of a year and a half's study in the 
life of Christ, we come to the closing review 
lesson. It wili therefore be better to review the 
whole life of the Saviour, rather than to confine it to 
the lessons of the past quarter only. The teacher 
should review : 

1. So that by repetition the truth may be empha- 
sized. 

2. To test the knowledge of the scholars. 

3. To test the teaching of the teacher. 

4. To correct mistakes of both scholar and teacher. 

5. To unify the teaching. 

There is so much to review in the short time at our 
command, that there is danger of attempting to cover 
too much ground. The teacher will need to be care- 
ful to have a clear-cut plan of procedure. 

Child study has proved to us that the children’s in- 
terest in the life of Jesus—or any other life, for that 
matter—is in the following order : First, what they did ; 
second, their names ; third, what they said ; fourth, 
what they looked like ; fifth, the place and surround- 
ings ; sixth, the time ; seventh, how they felt. 





Suppose to-day we group our review thoughts, and 
follow the children’s interests, almost in the order 
named above, talking to them about : 

1. Some things Jesus did. 

2. Names of Jesus, and also those of his friends 
and enemies. 

3. The places where Jesus and his friends lived. 

4. What Jesus said. 

5. What Jesus is to us. 

These five heads will enable us to review Jesus’ 
life, and give us ample opportunity to present him as 
the children’s Friend and Saviour. 

Under the foregoing heads the following are some 
points likely to be brought out. It may be as well to 
group them on the blackboard as suggested in the cut. 


I. Some Things Jesus Did 

Raised the dead : Whom ? 
Healed the sick : Whom ? When? 
Fed the hungry : When ? Where? How? 
Walked on the water ? What for ? 
He loved : Whom ? 
He taught : Whom ? Where ? 

7. He went to church: Where? What was the 
church like ? 

8. He obeyed : Whom ? 

g. He gave his life : Why? 


Pr Pye P.> 


Il. Names 
Here is a good opportunity to review the different 
names by which Jesus is called, also the names of 
the twelve apostles, the women, those he raised from 
the dead, those he healed, those he taught, his par- 
ticular friends, some of his enemies, etc. 
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Ill. Homes 
The teacher will best know herself how much geog- 
raphy to review. The four homes of Jesus, at Beth- 
lehem, Nazareth, Capernaum, and Bethany, will, 


perhaps, be enough. 


IV. Words 
Jesus’ first recorded words: ‘‘Whom seek ye,"’ 
etc., the Beatitudes, the Golden Rule, the Lord's 
Prayer, ‘* Suffer little children,’’ etc. His parables : 
The Good Shepherd, the Prodigal Son, the Good 
Samaritan, the Rich Fool, etc. 


V. What Jesus is to Us 

Telling is not teaching. The best way to show the 
children what Jesus is to them is by telling what he 
has been to others. Therefore review, emphasizing 
the fact that. Jesus was the friend of the poor, the 
sick, and the needy. Tell them he is their teacher's 
friend, if you will, and what he has done for her. 
From these examples they will induce the fact that he 
is their friend also. Just here is the difference be- 
tween teaching and telling. 

As the children answer your questions observe them 
closely. Mark well the things they have been im- 
pressed with. Review Sunday is the day for the 
teacher to learn how to teach. It is also the day 
above all days for studying the children. Let the 
review be spontaneous. Follow the children's an- 
swers, rather than the above-named suggestions. Do 
not tell the children new things, but rather get from 
them the things they already know. Let the review 
hour be a bright, happy one, spent in recalling de- 
lightful stories and memories of the past. Do not 
talk very much ; let the children talk, and retell the 
things they have heard. Close with a prayer that 
God will help all to be true to the Saviour who was so 
true to them. 











Actions. NAMEs. Homes. Worps. 
Miracles Christ. Bethlehem. | ‘* Whom seek ye?”’ 
Taught. | Saviour. Nazareth. Golden Rule. 
Obeyed Shepherd. Capernaum. | “ Our Father,” etc. 
Gave life. | Friend. Bethany. 








“ Suffer,” etc. 





Much of the above may be made into a picture 
review by the use of pictures that have either been 
shown on the blackboard or given to the children. 
As they are spoken of they may be pinned to the 
board. If many of the children cannot read, this will 
be better than printing the words as suggested. 
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Only our representative could be our redeemer. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HOSE classes which have followed the lessons in 
the life of Christ from their beginning, may 
profitably review the entire series. A serviceable out- 
line is given in Dunning’s ‘* Bible Studies,’ Chapter V 
(Boston : Congregational Sunday-school and Publish- 
ing Society. 40 cents) The main divisions there 
given, and the great events of each year of Christ's 
ministry, ought to be imprinted on the memory of 
every teacher. 

The subject of the last quarter's study is the risen 
Saviour, and the risen life of believers in him. In 
the early church the apostles preached the gospel of 
the resurrection, and made that fact the ground of 
faith in Christ, the motive to live in the spirit of 
Christ. 
helpful, faithful, loving, because Christ was risen 
from the dead, is alive forevermore, and because their 
life already was one with his. Study Colossians 3, 


They taught believers to be truthful, honest, 
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Romans 8- 18-39,) and similar teaching in the New 
Testament. Translate these teachings into lan- 
guage suited to the understanding of boys and girls 
of to-day. You can make them feel the supreme 
impulse to live high and holy lives because they 
have begun to live forever with the risen Jesus 
through loving obedience to him. For this purpose 
let the subject of your review. be 


The Risen Life of Believers in Christ 

Connect each lesson with this topic, and, if you have 
a blackboard, write the titles under the main topic as 
follows: 

1. Its Ground. Christ has risen from the dead. 
Rehearse the facts of the resurrection morning, —the 
visit of the women to the tomb, the message they re- 
ceived there, the unbelief of the apostles, the visit of 
Peter and John. Repeat the golden text, ‘* Now is 
Christ risen from the dead.'’ Unite with it his prom- 
ise, ‘‘ Because | live, ye shall live also’’ (John 
14: 19). 

2. Its Personal Relation with Christ. Re- 
call Mary's love for Jesus because of what he had 
done for her, her grief at the tomb, her recognition of 
thie risen Lord through his calling her by name. Re- 
peat the Golden Text, ‘* Behold, | am alive for ever- 
more,’’ and his words, ‘‘ I know mine own, and mine 
own know me" (John Io: 14). 

3. Its Prophecy in the Scriptures. Recite the 
meeting of the two disciples with the stranger, the 
conversation by which he explained to them from the 
Scriptures that the things they told him had hap- 
pened had been foretold through the Holy Spirit, 
and their discovery that he was the risen Lord. Re- 
cite the Golden Text and unite with it his words, Luke 
24: 46. 

4. its Assurance to our Faith. Show how thedis- 
ciples saw the Lord, and were given evidence that he 
was the same Jesus whom they had followed as their 
Master. Tell the experience of Thomas, and the 
message of Christ to us who believe on him,—the 
Golden Text. ; 

5. Its Demand on our Love. Tell the story of 
Peter's interview with Christ, and emphasize the per- 
sonal question, which the risen Lord asks of each of 
us—‘‘ Lovest thou me ?”’ 

6. Its Duty tothe World. Let the last message 
of the Lord before his ascension be recited by all the 
class, repeating again together the last sentence, which 
is the Golden Text. 

7. Its Promise of Power. Recite the events of 
the ascension, and have the class repeat verse 8, 
which is the golden text of t.e whole book of the 
Acts, and of the story of the planting of the early 
church. 

8. Its Endowment with Power. Mention what 
the Holy Spirit did to those to whom he first came at 
the founding of tie Christian Church, and unite the 
promise (John 16: 13) with the account of its fulfil- 
ment (Acts 2: 31-33). 

9. Its Assurance of Pardon for Sin. Picture the 
high-priest and his sacrifice, the type of our high- 
priest in heaven, and have the entire verse recited 
from which the Golden Text is taken (Heb. 7: 25). 

10. Its Revelation of Grace. Introduce Paul the 
apostle, show how he became the chiefest of the 
apostles, explained in the Golden Text, ‘‘1 was not 
disobedient to the heavenly vision,’’ and in the sum- 
mary of his life (Acts 20 : 24). 

1. Its Revelation of Glory. Show that Jesus, 
whom John saw in Patmos (Rev. 11 : 13), is just the 
same Redeemer for us (Heb. 13: 8). 

12. Its Consummation. Picture in a single sentence 
the renewed earth, and show who will inherit it 
(Rev. 21 : 7). 

Have each title repeated by a pupil, and the cor- 
responding Golden Text by another pupil. 

The labor of eighteen months closes with a prayer 
by the writer of these lessons that he may have cre- 
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ated through his suggestions some purposes in many 
young lives whose results shall contribute to the per- 
fection of ‘‘new heavens and a new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness. ’’ 
Boston. 
< 


The ascension realizes Jacob’ s ladder. 


ad 


The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The Living Christ: A Review 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION 
[For each member of the Bible Class. ] 

The lessons of this quarter have been devoted to 
the manifestations of Jesus after his resurrection, — 
first, to the earthly and temporal appearances, and 
then to the permanent relationship of the ascended 
Jesus to his followers. Of the former, we noted his 
appearance to Mary Magdalene, to the two disciples 
on their way to Emmaus,.to the eleven that same 
evening, to Peter by himself, to the great body of 
disciples, and to the would-be persecutor, Saul of 
Tarsus. With reference to the latter, we have noted 
the promise of the gift of power from on high, and its 
fulfilment in the visible descent of the Spirit upon the 
expectant disciples, who understood that it was sent 
in place of the earthly companionship and counsel of 
their Master, now no longer with them in the old 
sense. Again our attention has been directed to the 
eternal high-priesthood of Jesus, and to him as the 
living Lord, whose is the dominion, the power, and 
the glory. Had there been days enough available, 
the Pauline teaching regarding the Lord Jesus—his 
supremacy, glory, and primacy—might have been 
taken up with profit Enough has been considered to 
make clear the eternal relationship between the Lord 
Christ and his followers of every land and clime and 
tongue. 

This thought of the permanence of our relations 
with our Lord, more real since his ascension than 
before, more practical and personal and intimate than 
ever, isa thought which has culminating value for the 
Christian. Allied to it is the thought of our working 
relationship with Him, each contributing to the at- 
tainment of desired aims. This thought of co-opera- 
tion with God is perhaps the grandest conception 
that a human being can have. In connection with it 
should be a third, suggested clearly by the apoca- 
lypse. It is the ultimate triumph of the forces which 
work for good in the world, in co-operation with God, 
over all that makes for evil, and the permanent estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of God. The Revelation 
shows us that this consummation is assured because 
the glorified Christ is our leader, because he has the 
needed power, and because he is to execute God's 
will, completing his purpose, formed since the begin- 
nings of human existence. How successfully this 
brings to a climax our survey of life and history for 
the past eighteen months ! 


I]. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


[The use of the books mentioned here is not a necessary part of 


this course, but is merely s»pplemental A leaflet giving informa- 


tion as to these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times.] 

The only references possible are to the files of The 
Sunday School Times for this quarter, and to the’books 
mentioned in connection with each study. 


III. Questions FoR StuDy AND Discussion. 


[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 


to members of the class The references in the brackets are to other 


lesson helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.} 

1. Jesus amd his Disciples after the Resurrection. 
(1.) What impression did our Lord seem to desire to 
make regarding himself upon his nearest followers 
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after the resurrection? [McLaren : § 6.] -(2.) How 
are we to explain his repeated appearances? [Mc- 
Laren : { 3-] 

2. ‘* Another Comforter.’ (3.) What were to be 
the functions of the Comforter who would be sent 
(John 14: 16f., 26; 15 : 26; 16: 7-14) in place of 
Jesus? (4.) Which of these functions finds illustra- 
_ tion in Acts 2? [McLaren : ¥ 7.] 
intl 3. The Intimacy of the Ascended Christ with his 
Followers. (5.) How did Jesus describe that inti- 
macy in the upper room ? (John 13-17.) (6.) How 
did Paul describe this relationship ? (1 Cor. 3 : 9, etc.) 
(7.) How is it portrayed in Revelation ? 

4. His Place in the Kingdom of God. (8.) How 
does Paul describe Christ's relation to all other things 
in the universe ? (See Ephesians and Colossians.) (9.) 
How does the book of Revelation set it forth ? 

5. The Grandest Thought in the World. (10.) 


ae 
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What is the greatest idea given the world by rev- 
elation ? 
IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
(For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

How glorious life seems when lived in co-operation 
with the divine! If we could really feel ourselves in 
partnership with the glorified Jesus, how the thought 
would banish discouragement, weakness, an‘ sel- 
fishness ! 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 
% 


Would you like a bright, interesting review of the 
eighteen months lessons on the Life of Christ in the 
Sorm of responsive readings, to be used in your Sun- 
day-school on June 30, and prepared by a man who 
has made a reputation for such@review exercises ? 
The advertising pages of this issue will tell you all 


about it. 


al 














The American “ House in the Woods” 
The Mohonk Conference on International Arbitration 
By Philip Stafford Moxom, D.D. 


NE of the most remarkable products of modern 
philanthropy and intelligence, the Lake Mo- 
honk Conference on International Arbitration, has 
just closed its seventh annual session. Alert as the 
gentlemen of the. press are on many lines, they are 
not yet awake to the significance of the gathering in 
this American ‘‘ House in the Woods.’’ The pro- 
ceedings will be published in detail in the annual 
reports ; they are not, and will not be, adequately 
presented in the public press. When the report of 
the present conference shall have been printed, it, 
with the six preceding annual reports, will constitute 
the most suggestive and valuable document in exist- 
ence on the subject of international arbitration. 
These reports are not only widely distributed among 
interested men and women, but they are also placed 
in every considerable town or city library in the land. 
The conference arose out of the fertile and phi- 
lanthropic brain of Albert K. Smiley, whose gene- 
rosity and wisdom have made it from the beginning a 
powerful force in promoting rational and moral civili- 
zation, 

For several years Senator Edmunds of Vermont was 
its able president. This year, Judge Stiness of Rhode 
!sland has admirably filled this honorable and impor- 
tant office. Chief among the workers is the venerable 
Edward Everett Hale, whose mind combines the ripe 
wisdom of long experience and the vigor and é/an of 
perpetual youth. One notes with interest the sub- 
stantial permanence of the directing force and the 
change from year to year in the personnel of the Con- 
ference. Many familiar faces are always to be seen, 
and with them always some that are new. Many of 
the members are known to fame, others are from the 
great band of workers for the elevation of mankind, 
who, while not obscure, do not stand in any blaze of 
notoriety. Nearly all professions and vocations are 
represented, Statesmen, educators, ministers, law- 
yers, literatteurs, economists, sociologists, business 
men, and soldiers join in seeking the great ends for 
which the Conference exists. It is a significant fact 
that there is always present a considerable number of 
veterans of the Civil War, and there are also ac- 
tive as well as retired members of the army and 


navy. Many of the stanchest and wisest friends of 
peace are men who have seen military or naval ser- 
vice in war. 

A visitor is struck with the unusual and most 
agreeable absence of cranks. This ‘‘ House in the 
Woods"’ is not at all a ‘*‘ House of the Winds,’’ It 
follows that the discussions are marked by sanity and 
imperturbable good temper. The idealists are here 
in strong force, but they are not divorced from the 
practical men of affairs. Often these combine in the 
same person. It follows, also, that, with the frankest 
diversity in the expression of individual opinion, 
there is strong and hearty agreement on the main 
ends before the conference. The discussions are 
marked at once by enthusiasm and good sense, by the 
influence of high moral ideals and widely instructed 
reason. It would be difficult to find another body in 
which these qualities exist in happy union in so high 
a degree. 

The attention and efforts of the Conference are con- 
centrated on the one end of securing the world-wide 
adoption of the principle of arbitration in the settle- 
ment of international disputes which cannot be, or, 
at least, are not likely to be, settled by the ordinary 
means of diplomacy, and of securing such settlement 
through the instrumentality of the court established 
by the powers assembled in The Hague conference. 
Yet the vision of the Mohonk Conference covers a 
wide field, and the discussions incidentally, and often 
logically, include many related matters. 

During the season just closed extremely intelligent 
words were spoken, notably by Professor Clark of 
Columbia University, and Dr. Josiah Strong of the 
League for Social Service, on the relation of economic 
and the industrial development to international 
peace; and by Henry D. Lloyd, the well-known 
author of ‘‘ Wealth vs. Commonwealth,’’ on the re- 
lation of arbitration between labor and capital within 
the nation to political arbitration between nations. 
Emphasis was laid by Dr. Hale on the importance of 
enlisting in the enterprise of the conference the inter- 
est and co-operation of great financiers and organizers 
of industry and commerce. 

The questions of disarmament and an international 
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police were also discussed as subordinate and depen- 
dent issues, On the question of disarmament, the 
feeling was strong that this must follow, and not pre- 
cede, the general and persistent use of the Court of 
International Arbitration, since such use will render 
large armies and navies, at least within the bounds of 
civilization, unnecessary and useless. 

A notable feature of the Conference was the tone 
of hopefulness that sounded in almost all the ad- 
dresses. It was recognized that the world had taken 
an immense stride forward, during the past two or 
three years, toward the abolition of war between the 
leading nations. 


‘« Through the shadow of the globe we sweep into 
the younger day.’’ A new consciousness has come 
to birth,—a world-consciousness that is the matrix of 
a world-conscience, which will soon make an inter- 
national court for the realization of justice between 
nations as august and powerful in the international 
realm as is the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the national realm. When men in every land begin 
to think seriously on the causes and effects of war, 
they are not far from the conclusion that there is a 
better way of adjusting international differences, and 
a surer, as well as fairer, path to national prosperity 
and glory. It is the high function of the’ Mohonk 
Conference to make Americans think, and keep them 
thinking, on this line, until they are eager to lead the 
nations of the world to the good of universal benefi- 
cent peace. In the fulfilment of this function, the 
Conference invites and deserves the co-operation of 
all lovers of mankind. 


The following is the platform of the Seventh Lake 
Mohonk Arbitration Conference : 


The Seventh Annual Conference on International Arbi- 
tration, in session at Lake Mohonk, extends its congratula- 
tions to all who are working for the cause in behalf of which 
the Conference has been called. There is encouragement to 
be derived from recent events, and from the present state of 
the world. No war between great and highly civilized powers 
has occurred within thirty years. During that period more 
than a hundred disputes between nations have been submitted 
to arbitration, and in no case has any appeal to force for the 
execution of decisions been necessary. On the part of many 
philanthropic bodies there has been an increased activity, 
which has accomplished much in creating a public sentiment 
favorable to arbitration, and seems destined to accomplish 
still more. 

In the establishment of the International Court at The 
Hague, there is reason for sincere rejoicing and the profound- 
est gratitude. There is now a tribunal before which nations, 
great and small, may bring their controversies, with confidence 
that the truth will be ascertained, and fair decisions rendered. 
It remains to call this tribunal into action to the end that par- 
ticular disputes may be terminated, and that contributions 
may be made to international law. Certain minor wars, 
which were begun before the court of arbitration was estab- 
lished, have continued since that time. Troubles have oc- 
curred in China which were incidental to the contact of the 
people of that country with Western life, but they promise to 
have, as a later effect, the bringing of an Asiatic empire 
within the area in which the tribunal at The Hague will 
operate. 

The Conference has to mourn the death of an honored ex- 
president of the United States, Benjamin Harrison, who had 
been appointed a member of the High Court at The Hague, 
was the senior counsel for Venezuela in the arbitration between 
that country and Great Britain, and had expressed the inten- 
tion of honoring this assembly by his presence. 

The Conference expresses its sense of the great importance 
of making the tribunal of arbitration effective, not for the re- 
pressing of diplomatic action, but for precluding warfare 
where diplomacy fails. It is essential that cases which threaten 
to lead to war should be promptly brought before this court, 
and it is highly important that minor disputes, which nations 
may be less reluctant to submit to adjudication, should also be 
brought before it, in order that precedents may be created, 
and that the custom of appealing to the court may be speedily 
and firmly established. We wish that the United States 
might be foremost in submitting cases to the tribunal which 
they have had such an honorable share in creating. 

We would call the attention of all who mold public opinion 
to a special opportunity,—that, namely, of strengthening the 
feeling in favor of arbitration during the critical period before 
the court shall have come into full activity. Particularly 
should laborers, who bear the brunt of wars, be induced to 
use their collective power to prevent them. In like manner 
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should chambers of commerce, boards of trade, 
bankers’ associations, and organizations of 
manufacturers and merchants in specific lines 
of business, as well as individual financiers, be 
induced to use their power for the same object. 
Such action is called for in behalf of their own 
interests, and in behalf of those greater inter- 
ests of humanity which are, in a sense, under 
their guardianship. 

It is not too much to hope that ulterior re- 
sults not immediately secured by the estab- 
lishment of the tribunal at The Hague, may, 
in the end, be gained through its action. Such 
a result would be the reduction of armaments 
and the lessening of the burdens and the temp- 
tations which they entail. Particularly is this 


te 
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to be hoped for in the case~-of the weaker | dressed to the writer; at 543 Ellicott } 


nations, crushed, as they are, by the cost of | Square, Buffalo, New York. 


their armies and navies. These would be un- 
necessary if the decisions of the high court, in | 
any case which they might submit to it, were | 
supported in advance by guaranties such | 
as a few powerful nations might give. A | 
final consummation, to which it is -legitimate | 
to look forward, would be the exiension of 
these guaranties to the greater nations them- 
selves, and the reduction of the great arma- 


ments. | 


The court represents a great gain already 
secured, and a possible one, the value of which 
transcends all power of expression. 
to make the greater gain a reality. 


<_e 


Religion at the Pan-American Exposition 


By Frank E. Sickels 
Secretary Executive Committee of the ‘‘ Tent Evangelist ”’ 


EW things in the world's history have | that she would raise the money if Buffalo 


been so remarkable as the tremen- 
dous growth and development of the two 


To commemorate and exhibit this devel- 
opment, to draw the two continents into 
closer touch, and to stimulate between 
them the interchange of both commodi- 
ties and ideas, is the object of the Pan- 
American Exposition. 
spectacle of unsurpassed beauty, and a 


The result is aj 


very perfect exposition of this develop- | 


ment in all its material, esthetic, and 
intellectual phases. 
true that greater than the thing created, 
greater than the hand and brain which 
creates, is the spirit which inspires and 
directs both hand and brain? North 
America is greater than its southern sis- 
ter, because this inspiring spirit is nobler, 
more Christlike. No 


intelligent man | 


would conduct the work. The result is 


It remains | 





‘Tent Evangelist,'’ soon to become a | 
Americas during the nineteenth century. | tangible reality in one of the most beau- 


tiful spots in Buffalo's beautiful park sys- 
tem. It will be located at the northeast 
corner of Soldier Place and Lincoln 
Parkway. Broad driveways, bridle paths, 
and bicycle cinder paths run by the site. 
One street-car line is half a block away, 
another is two blocks away, and the main 
entrance to the Exposition grounds is 


| just two blocks north, at the end of Lin- 


And yet, is it not | 





doubts that what has made our ow | 


country so magnificently great is not so | 


much natural advantages as that spirit of 
religious zeal and faith in God which 
cradled the infant people. To invite 
our South American friends to come here 
and study us, and what we have done, 


of national reputation. 


and then fail to point out these facts to | 


them, is to mislead them, to show them 
the effect and hide the cause. 
For very sufficient reasons, the Expo- 


sition itself could not undertake a re- | 


ligious exhibit ; that must be left to pri- 
vate initiative. The churches of Buffalo 
realized this, and the pastors conferred 
formally about it. 
s :lves will make unusual efforts to attract 
.nd benefit the visitors, but the need 
was recognized of united, concerted ac- 
tion beyond this, in order to hold up 
Christ before the people in the fullest 
and most effective way. 
wise to the city pastors to undertake an 
evangelistic campaign in the absence of 
such a leader as Mr. Moody, whose gene- 
ralship and inspired power made the 
Chicago campaign a success. In every 
plan suggested the money problem stood 
in the way ; for just now the Exposition 
itself, which is built almost exclusively 
with Buffalo money, has drained the 
pockets of the people. 

At this juncture, Mrs. Louise Seymour 
Houghton, Editor of the New York Evan- 
gelist, came forward with the suggestion 


coln Parkway. The tent will be seventy 
feet by a hundred and twenty-eight feet 
in size, will be substantially floored, 
comfortably seated, and first class in 
every particular. There will be also a 
vestibule tent, where attendants will be 
found both day and night. 

A vesper service will be held every 
weekday evening at 7.45, to begin with 
a fifteen-minute song-service, followed 
by a sermon or address by some speaker 
The aggregate 
of these addresses is expected to form 
a very complete exposition or expression 
of the religious thought and work of the 
country. As an illustration of what is 
intended, it wiil be of interest to know 
that such men as the following have 
consented to speak in the tent: Dr. 
Herrick Johnson, Dr. J. Wilbur Chap- 
man, Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage, Dr. Theo- 


| dore L. Cuyler, President John Henry 


The churches them- | 


Barrows, D.D., Dr. Francis E. Clark, 
Dr. W. S. Rainsford, Dr. Teunis S. Ham- 


| lin, Dr. William Hayes Ward, President 
| A. V. V. Raymond, LL.D., Dr. Edward 
| Everett Hale, Dr, F. W. Gunsaulus, Dr. 
| Josiah Strong, Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dr. 
Marcus Dods, and Dr. R. A. Torrey. 


It did not seem | 


Besides the evening service, many or- 


| ganizations will hold special meetings 


| tended to the Christian public. 


during the day, and many conventions 
and conferences will be held in the tent. 
The. executive committee in charge 
wishes to call especial attention to this 
phase of the work of the tent. It will 
be always there, equipped, manned, ad- 
mirably adapted, and ready for religious 
gatherings. Its hospitality is freely ex- 
Use it 


| as you may find it profitable,—the tent 


| is yours. 


Any communications in con- 
should be ad- 


nection with this work 


Maine, at Lewiston . , . October 22-24 | 
District of Columbia, at Washington . Oct. 28-30 

| Pennsylvania, at Wilkesbarre October —— 
Michigan, at Ann Arbor . November 12-14 
New Jersey, at Camden November —— 


On Sundays, in order not to interfere 
with the work of the churches, an after- 
noon gospel service for men will be held, 
probably in charge of the local Young 
Men's Christian Association. It is hoped 
and planned that these meetings will be 
the starting-point for .a broad evangel- 
istic campaign toward the close of the 
Exposition season. 

It is estimated that at least ten million 
people will visit Buffalo this season. 
They will come from the four quarters 
of the western hemisphere,—a wonder- 
ful constituency to reach, a marvelous 
opportunity to obtain a representative 
hearing. May God bless and give the 
potency of his strength to this effort in 
the Tent Evangelist to lift up Christ at 
the gates of the great exposition ! 

BuFFALo, N. Y. 


ad 
Professor Hamill’s Resignation 


HE army of Sunday-school workers 


will learn with the deepest regret | 


of the resignation of that stalwart Sun- 

day-school leader and teacher, Professor 

H. M. Hamill, from his office as Field 

Secretary of the International Sunday- 

school Convention. Yet along with their 

regret must go the heartiest of con- 
gratulations to the Methodist Episcopal 

Church, South, on this most fitting of 

acquisitions to their Christian forces. 

Professor Hamill’s letter of resignation 

reads as follows : 

TO MEMBERS INTERNATIONAL EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE, BY COURTESY OF CHAIR- 
MAN B. F. JACOBS, 

Dear Brethren: 1 herewith tender my 
resignation as your Field Secretary, to take effect 
at the ending of the present Sunday-school 
year, July 1, 1901. My engagements for June 


will be carried out, but I ask that my official | 


service may terminate on the above date. On 
October 1, 1go1, I shall take charge, at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, of the teacher-training work 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 
which I was reared, which has most generously 
called me to this position. I have asked Mr. 
Jacobs to send to each of you a copy of this 
letter. 

Remembering the many kindnesses received 


from you personally and officially, I beg to re- | 
| The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicago. 


turn to you my sincere gratitude and love. 


Regretting keenly, as I do, the termination of | 


my pleasant service under you. yet believing 
the change to be more largely in the line of 
work for which I seem providentially to be 
fitted, I am gratefully 
Your servant, 
H. M. HAMILL. 


a 


Convention Calendar 
State Sunday-School Conventions 


New York, at Binghamton . . June 11-13 
Indiana, at Shelbyville . . June 18-20 
Mississippi, at Meridian . June 18-20 
Nebraska, at Hastings . . June 18-20 
Idaho, at Lewiston . . June 24 
lowa, at Clinton . . June 25-27 


Kentucky, at Danville 
Massachusetts, at Haverhill . 
Rhode Island, at Providence . 
Maryland, at Baltimore . 


. August 20-22 
. October 1-3 

. October 8, 9 

. October 22, 23 
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BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space, An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 
For all advertising conditioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
$7,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular rate will be charged. All adver- 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free 
to examine the subscription list at any time. 
For Terms of Subscription, see page 390. 





Special Train to San Francisco via 
Chicago & North-Western R’y, to leave 
Chicago Tuesday, July goth, 11.59 P. M. 
Stops will be made at Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Glenwood Springs, and Salt Lake, 
passing en route the finest scenery in the 
Rocky and Sierra Nevada Mountains. Party 
will be limited in number, and under per- 
sonal direction of Tourist Department, 
Chicago & North-Western R’y. Only $50 
round trip, with choice of routes returning. 
Send stamp for illustrated itinerary and map 
of San Francisco to W. A. Cox, 601 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEACHERS’ HELPS IN DICTIONARY FORM 


Nelson’s 


Teachers’ 
Bibles 


Popular Series, contain the Con- 
cise Bible Dictionary, with numer- 
ous Illustrations, Combined Con- 
cordance, and Indexed Bible Atlas. 





The International Evangel says : “ ‘The most sen- 
sible, serviceable, concise, condensed, yet complete, 
Teachers’ Bible we have yet seen.”’ 

For sale by all booksellers. 
Prices from $1.25 upwards. 


Thos. Nelson & Sons., Pubs., 37 East 18th St., N.Y. 


DAILY BIBLE READING, 25 cents a year. Cir- 
culation 6,000 monthly. Sample copy free. Write 
C. J. BURTON, Editor, Chris. Univ., Canton, Mo. 


SACRED SONGS, No. 2 


The companion book of No. 1, 208 pages of new 
songs for Sunday-schools, prayer meetings, etc. Best 
collection offered. $25 per 100. Sample, 20 cents. 


Send for catalogue. 











Epworth Leaguers 


en route to San Francisco to attend the 
National Convention, should by all 
means stop over in Denver, and take 
the far-famed 


Loop Trip 


Denver to Silver Plume and 
via the 


Colorado & Southern Ry. 


This is the most fascinating one-day 
trip in the country, and is so conceded 
by all who have taken it. 


T. E. Fisher, General Passenger 
Agent, Denver, Colorado 


P. S.—We have many other ao’ trips 
that are enjoyed by the tourist nearly as much 
as the “ Loop.” andsome illustrated publi- 
cations, covering them all, sent to any ad- 
dress on a of three cents to cover pos- 
tage T. E. F. 


return 











European Travel 
Miss Weldon will take six young ladies abroad 
Restricted. Highest references. Address, for Pros- 
pectus of the trip, MISS WELDON, 
The Moorings, Howard, Pa. 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.” 





Subscription Rates 


The School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘I"hese rates include postage : 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 | 
cents each per year. 
One copy, or any number of copies 
$ 1 -00 less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per yearr 


Free Copies {on free copy addi- 





| Man and the World, as Disclose:! 
by the Bible. By the Rev. Arthur Cham 
bers, author of ‘‘Our Life After Death. 
Philadelphia : G. W. Jacobs & Co. $1.25 


Mr. Chambers thinks that the drift t 
spiritualism and theosophy in these day: 
is due to the fact that the Bible teach 
ings as to the relations of the spiritua’ 
world to human life are either not under 
stood or not believed by Christians. H« 
holds that all that is true, positive, and 
attractive in those false systems is found 
_in the Bible, which presents the world ot! 

humanity as in constant contact with thc 
world of spirits, exemplifies the powers 
_of clairvoyance and. clairaudience, on 
which most of the wonders of spiritual- 
ism rest, and brings the life after death 
into closer similarity to the spiritual dis- 
| cipline of this life than do the creeds of 





Many dentifrices 
are good and safe 
to use, but none so 
agreeable and bene- 


thinkers as a rule, but 
J only think they use PEAR 
INE; they are using a 
imitation. Others call 
washing powders PEARL 
This is because PEAR LINE 
the original, standard, 

known and safest, and is 
mark for allimitations. 641 


to 6 % Safe Investments 


in real-estate first mortgages, as placed by us for 
22 years, have never failed once. One investor 
writes to us: ‘‘ Since 1892 I have been carefully 
paeeee some of your choice loans, and have 
never lost a dollar, and, when other securities failed, 
have been tided over many evil days because | could al- 
ba depend upon the income from your mortgages.”’ 

rite to us for our list of loans in the blackwaxy belt 
ot Texas and in Oklahoma. 


THE BUNNELL & EN 


ficial as the liquid 
dentifrice Rubifoam, 
but be sure you get 
Rubifoamif you wish 
for Rubifoam results, 





tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. 

“ 





Price,.25 cents, at 
druggists. 


Sample vial free. 


E. W. HOYT & CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 








Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 
Additions may be made at an 
Additions time to a dab—sach additional 
subscriptions to expire af the same time with the club 
as orgie ally ordered, and the rate to be the propor- 


tionate share of the ‘yearly club rates in force at the 
time the addition is made. 











Loans guaranteed. 








INVESTMENT Co. 
How Papers Subscribers to whom the paper is Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. Individual Communion | Christendom. He believes in possession 
mailed, separately, at the rate ot Outfits. Send for /ree catalog es my 
are $1.00 ot 75 cents @ year, can have | Biqg h Mac Rae Recommend the and list of users. or ‘‘control’’ of living people by the 
Addressed the address changed at any time Sanitary Communion Ourteit Co. b 


without charge. 7% Cumulative Pre- 




















































| spirits of the dead as a present fact of 
The pa és not sent to any subscriber beyond aid Bankers. ferred Stocks of Cot- Dept. 0g, Rechanter, H. ¥. | P . heale & P ifi ‘ { 
pln pi bby foo toenable ~ ton Mills in the THE GREAT CHURCH eit oe Sy Speen, .# 
all the leac hors of a school toexamine We weitt be cent Investment South for safety and | For electric, gas, or oil. Send LIG HT the sinful after death, and hopes for 2 
(ree, upon application. p Securities for satisfactory in- | dimensions. ; Prin = Pearl St., New York, | 8€€ral restoration of all to holiness. 
er terest returns. | —epmmrereetanreere And he speaks of a general and exten- 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES Wilmington, N. C.| tavite correspondence | CHURCH Finsitine RGEISSLER ei sive direction of spiritual power on ow 

Ti i f th | ; : : 
cole Sunday School Times will be sent to tUce | CASH FOR YOUR FARM planet and its people at the present time. 


the following rate, which includes postage : 
One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 


For Great Hritain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
panes to to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
scr 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., Publishers, 
103t Walnut Street, 
P. O. BOX 1550. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WAS CONSTRUCTED ESPECIALLY 
BY ORDER OF THE 
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CHICAGO ALTON 


RAILWAY, TO PHOTOGRAPH 
THE ALTON LIMITED. 

GEWD A 20. stamP To Gro. J. CHARLTON, 
@. P. A., OC. & A. RAILWAY, CHICAGO, ILL., 
AND RECEIVE AN ILLUSTRATED PAM: 
PHLET WITH FULL ACCOUNT OF THE 
FIRST EXPOSURE MADS WITH THE EX- 

TRAOCRDINARY MACHINE. 


YMYER 
CHURCH 


io Cinclanall Sell Foundry nL 
i, ERUNE_AEKEY BELLS 


Tighest class bells in the 
& Co. Co Watrciies West Troy P.O 


CHURCH BELLS ana't co Peats 


In ordering goods, or in making in- 
guiry concerning anything advertised in 
this paper, you will oblige the publishers, 
as well as the advertiser, by stating that 
you saw the advertisement in The Sun- 
day School Times. 
























Residence, or business property, may be obtained 
through me. 
tion and selling 
w 


No matter where located. Send descrip- 
rice, and get my successful plan. 
- Ostran r,118 Heed Bldg. 


A M ERICA N 
Fire Insurance Company, 


, Philadelphia, Pa. | Nos, 308 and 3160 Walnut Street, Philade phia 


























A New Sunday-School 
Exercise on Temperance 





separate classes. 


Supplemental Temperance Lesson Number One has been carefully 
prepared by the author of the well-known Supplemental Question Course, 
Mr. John B. Smith, of whose work something may be learned from 
the following words of commendation : 


From Josiah Gerean, President ef the 
ague for Socia Service, New York 
City 

=F aive read with much interest and satis- 
faction your first supplemental Sunday- 
school temperance lesson. It seems to me 
well calculated to accomplish the desired 
result. 1 wish Sunday-schools everywhere 
might make use of it. I also like very much 
your Supplemental Bible Question Course, 
which is admirably adapted to train our 
youth in precisely those scriptural points 
concerning which they are to-day prover- 

bially ignorant.” 


From F. N. Peloubet, D.D 

“I think your idea excellent. Such sup- 
plementa! lessons are, I think, among the 
very best ways of teaching temperance in 
the school.” 


From John Wanamaker. 

“Thanking you for your letter, at hand 
on my return from a week's absence, I 
hasten to say that my opinion of your quar- 
terly Supplemental Lesson upon temperance 
is that, if all the preparations are as well 
done as the one presented to me, your work 
will be of incalculable value. Moderate 
statements, after all, are the strongest, and 
carry the farthest.” 


ine TRIKING facts about temperance and intemperance are in- 
cluded in a new supplemental exercise of responsive read- 
ings for use with the quarterly temperance lesson, or at any 
time in any Sunday-school. 
condensed, trustworthy, and convincing statements of fact 
on this vital subject, for use in Sunday-schools, in form and material 
and price especially adapted for use by the school as a whole, or by 


There has been a real need for 





From Amos R. Wells. 

“Tam very glad to put upon papcr just 
what I said the other da ay about your exer- 
cise,— namely, I think there is a decided 
need for just such an exercise as Mr. Smith 
has prepared for the use of the entire school 
in connection with the temperance lessons. 
The first exercise of the series appears to me 
in every way a model,—attractive, concise 
forcible, and certain to leave a distinct and 
fine impression.” 


From Frank Delane, President Temper- 
ance Life Insurance Association. 

“I have read the advance sheets of your 
Sunday-school temperance lesson, and I 
think it is most excellent. The facts you 
have given as to the ‘ Temperance and Gen- 
eral Provident Institution” can be verified 
at any time by correspondence in this office, 
and it seems to me that the teaching of the 
entire lesson is most forcible.” 


From Mrs. J. K. Barney, 
World Missionary of the 
tian Temperance Union. 

“In your Supplemental Temperance Les- 
son, Number 1, you have shown much tact 
in giving truth in a new way, and so pre- 
senting it that even the most prejudiced can- 
not object.” 


Round - the- 
omen’s Chris- 


Thousands of schools will welcome a special supplemental service 


such as this, and orders should be placed promptly. 
will be sent to any superintendent for a two-cent stamp. 


per hundred. 


A specimen copy 
Price, $1.50 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO.., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








In fine, the author is a Christian spir- 
itualist, with a horror of the ordinary 
type of mediumship, and a desire to 
treat the facts and conditions depicted 
in the Bible as permanent features of the 
spiritual life. 


<_e 


Books Received 


May 31 to June 7 
C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, New York 


Secend School Year, The. By Henrietta M. 
Lilley. $1. 
New Era, The. Specially Designed for Day 


Schools, Singing-Schools, Convocations, anc 
the Home. By E. O. Butterfield. 75 cents 
Dodd, Mead, & Co., New York 
Beloved Son, The. By M. Rye. $1. 
Eaton & Mains, New York 
Baptism. By William G. Williams, 
25 cents, net. 


LL.D. 


Government Printing Office, Washington 
Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution for the Year ending 
June 30, 1899. 
Harper & Brothers, New York 
Bolivian Andes, The. By Sir Martin Conway. 
$3. 
Houghton, Miffiin, & Co., Boston 
Substitutes for the Saloon. By Raymond Calk 
ins. $1.30 net. 
George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia 
Book of Bryn Mawr Stories, A. Edited by 
Margaretta Morris and Louise Buffum Cong 
don. $1.25 net. 
Psychic Power in Preaching. By J. Spence: 
Kennard, D.D. §$r.20 net. 
Lutheran Publication Society, Philadelphia 


Reformation Dawn, The. By F. V. N. Pain- 
ter, A.M., D.D. 40 cents. 
F. Tennyson Neely Company, New York 

Old Plantation, The. By James Battle Avirett, 
$1.50 

In the 2 Michigan Lumber Camps. By Charles 
Albert Whittier. 75 cents. 

Oriental Rug Weaving. By V. Gurdji. §$t. 

Aldea. By Asa P. Brooks. §r. 

In Yellowest Jaunia. By A Layman. 


Fleming H. Revell Company, New York 
God's Perfect Will. By the Rev. G. Campbell 
Morgan. 50 cents net. 
Handbook to Old Testament Hebrew, A 
Edited by Samuel G. Green, D.D. $2.50 net. 
Latin America. By Hubert W. Brown, M.A 
$1.20 net. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 


Francis and Dominic and the Mendicant Or 
ders. By John Herkless, D.D. $1.25. 
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Thoughts for the 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
MEETING 
BY ROBERT E. SPEER. 


june 30, 1901. Whatever: “I will strive | 
to do whatever he would like to 
have me do.” 
John 15 : 7-16; Matt. 28 : 18-20. 


| 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 

MON.—Scripture . ‘‘ whatsoevers "* (Matt. 
7:12; John 2: 1-5; 16: 23, 24). 

TuES.—Great things in little (Micah 5 : 2; 
Matt. 13: 31, 32). 

WED.—The strenuous life (Mark 12 : 29-31). 

THURS.—In his strength and name (2 Cor. 
12 : 7-10; Col. 3 : 17-23). 

FrRI.—The object of our endeavor (Phil. 
1:27; Heb. 6: 1-3). 

SAT.—Faithfulness rewarded (Heb. 6 : 10- 
15). 











HERE is nothing new or startling in | 
the promise to do whatever Jesus | 
would like to have us do. That is what 
Christian service means. ‘‘ Ye are my | 
friends,’’ said Jesus, ‘‘if ye do the 
things which I command you ;’’ and | 
again, ‘‘If ye love me, ye will keep my 
commandments.’’ From the earliest 
years obedience has been the heart of 
religion. No worship of the lips, no 
pious sentiment of the heart, no assent 
to statements of opinion, can’ atone for 
the want of it. ‘*To obey,’’ said Sam- 
uel to Saul, ‘‘ is better than to sacrifice, 
and to hearken than the voice of rams.”’ 


% 


‘«What Jesus would like to have me | 
do.”’ 
duct. 


So Jesus is interested in my con- | 
That is a glorious thought. It is | 
weary living when no one cares for us. 
‘‘«No man careth for my soul’’ is the 
wail of despair and utter wretchedness, | 
But Christ cares. Not a sparrow falleth 
to the ground of which his Father does 
not know, and he himself is concerned 
in every act and impulse and desire of 
our lives. And he is not concerned as a 
mere spectator only. He has planned 
things for each of us, and wishes us, for 
our own happiness and usefulness, to 
accept his plans. The Christian is not a 
vagrant, or a masterless man in the world. 
Jesus, who owns him, has things which 
he wishes him to do. 


% 


It is precisely to do these things that 
we are here. 





That is our mission for | 
The Lord sets us a task | 
which is just the right discipline for us, | 
adapted perfectly to shape our character, 
to mold our will, to develop our life, and 
issue us from it clean and true for the | 
higher service of heaven. Not to do the 
things that he would like to have us do | 
is to miss the best that there is in life for 
ourselves, 


ourselves. 


x 
Those who do not do what Jesus would 
like to have them do, inevitably do the 
things that he would not like to have 
them do. And no man can do these 
things without suffering for it himself, 
and bringing suffering to others. _Life is 


| that he said. 


| whispering a prayer. 
| ter than sacrifice or worship. 
|at home and earn money for missions 


| may know which is Christ's Spirit. And 
| we have the testing-place in the Word. 


| did not have a night's sound sleep, and the 


| insisted that I leave off coffee, and take on Pos- 
| tum Food Coffee, but I would not hear to it. 


| second cup I was told that it was not coffee, 
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understands it, and knows how to guide | 
a life through it. To disobey his direc- 
tions is to go astray. Christ's followers 
are to follow. That is the only way to 
be safely through. And they at least 
| ought to be wise enough not to disobey 
| Jesus, and so get only the sorrows of the 
pian and thwarted life here, and here- 
after the judgment of those who called 
him Lord, but did not do the things 


< 

We cannot compound with Christ for 
not doing what he bids by doing some 
other things which we think may con- 
When God tells us to go 
out and kill a sin, we cannot please him 
by creeping into a secluded place and 
Obedience is bet- 
To stay 


ciliate him. 


will not atone for disobedience to the 
personal missionary call. And gifts to 
| charity organizations cannot take the 
| place of personal sympathy with thse 
| whom God sends to us. 


b 
Doing what Jesus would like is not a 
slavish or mechanical rule. We are his 
free children, and his free Spirit works 





| in our spirits to reveal to us our Master's 
| will by disposing our wills to do his 
| will. 


And yet there is outer light as 
well as inner. There is the risk, if we 
trust the light that is in us alone, that 
sometimes it may be darkness while we 
think it light. The spirits that are gone | 
out into the world, bidding us to do this | 
and to do that, are to be tested, that we 


Go back to the record of his earthly life 
and teaching, to the interpretation of the 
mind and will of God in the Bible. 
What does the Spirit of God show us 
there to be the will of Christ for man? 
That is the thing Jesus would like to 
have us do. 








It Slugs 
Even Harder than a Prize Fighter 


A newspaper man is subject to trials and 
tribulations the same as ordinary mortals. 
Coffee ‘‘ slugs’’ a great many of them. 

D. Beidleman, on the Wilkes-Barre Record, | 
says, regarding his experience with coffee, 
‘A little over two years ago I was on the 
verge of collapse superinduced by the steady 
grind of the newspaper office. For weeks I 


wakeful nights were followed by despondency 
and a general breaking up of the constitution. 
I ran down in weight. My family physician 


**One day I was served with a cup of coffee, 
as I supposed, that had a peculiarly delicious 
flavor. I relished it, and when drinking the 


but Postum Food Coffee. I was dumfounded, 
and for a time thought I was the subject of 
a practical joke. However, I became a firm 
believer in, and user of, Postum from that time, 
and almost immediately I began to sleep nights, 
and the irritableness disappeared, and in less 
than three months I was completely well, and 
in seven months my weight increased up to 198 
pounds. I can now do the work of two ordi- 


nary newspaper men."’ 
There is a great big lot of common sense in 





a very tangled maze, and Jesus alene 


leaving off coffee and using Postum Food 


There’s 


life in it—fizz 
and foam, 
snap 


and sparkle. 





Mires 


Rootbeer 


bubbles over with good health and 
happiness. Make it right at home, 


A % cent package makes 5 gallons. 
Dealers write for special offer. 
CHARLES E. HIRES CO., Malvern, Pa. 














| especial occupancy. 





Coffee. 


Pullman Club Cars 


For the Washington and Southwestern 
Limited via Southern Railway 


The distinctive feature of the Washington 
and Southwestern Vestibuled Limited of the 
Southern Railway, in service between New 
York and New Orleans, is the high class of 
patronage. The travelers around the world 
state that they consider this 
famous train one of the most delightful and 
luxurious they have seen. 


invariably 


A new feature 
has been added in the way of a club car, for 
the gentlemen, in which they can assemble 
and enjoy a social chat. The pleasure of the 
ladies has also been provided for by placing 
an observation car on the train for their 
This train is now com- 
posed exclusively of vestibuled Pullman cars, 
with the exception of the dining-car service, 
which is under the exclusive management of 
the Southern Railway, the standard of which 
is.superior to any similar service afforded 
anywhere in the world. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut St., 
| Philadelphia, will take pleasure in fecnilel- 
ing all information. 


(ts) 39! 








It’s the best if it’s 


| B.T. Babbitt’s 


Best Soap 


Soap Powder 
Best Baking Powder 

















Pure Potash 

















For Review 
Sunday 








EVIEW BIBLE-LIGHTS, 
formerly printed in The 
Sunday School Times and 
reprinted as a_ four-page 
folder, are no longer printed 
in the paper, and will be 
published only in the folder 
style. They are now ready. 
Price, 75 cents per hun- 
dred, postpaid. 








The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















A trip along the line of the 
Canadian Pacific 


offers a more varied program 
for an enjoyable vacation than 
anywhere on the American 
continent. 


The Best Hunting 
The Best Fishing 
The Most Picturesque Scenery 
The Finest of Hotels 

For pamphlets and information 
write to E. V. SKINNER, Gen- 
eral Eastern Agent, 353 Broad- 
way, N. Y., or any Canadian 
Pacific Agent. 








Epworth League 
California Excursions 


Account Fifth International Convention of Epworth League, San 


Francisco, July 18-21. 


San Francisco is an ideal summer resort—weather always cool. 

Trip thither in summer, across high tablelands of New Mexico and 
Arizona, is pleasant—air bracing, no oppressive heat.or dust. 

Best way to go is via Santa Fe Route, only line under one manage- 


ment, Chicago to San Francisco ; 


three daily trains to California, Fred 


Harvey meal service, personally-conducted excursions. 
On the way visit Indian pueblos, and petrified forests, also Grand 
Cajfion of Arizona—world’s greatest scenic spectacle, now easily accessible. 


See Southern California—its noted 


resort hotels, idyllic valleys, 


Majestic mountains, smooth beaches and lovely islands, its old missions, 


its semi-tropic fruits and flowers, its great oil wells. 


This important 


section reached via Santa Fe Route cheaper than most other lines and 


* with greater comfort. 


Extremely low round-trip rates ; 
of routes returning ; open to everybody. 


Fe Route. 


choice 
All ticket agents sell via Santa 


liberal stop-over privileges ; 


Descriptive literature on request. 


Address Orro Faas, Pass. Agt., A. T. & S. F. R’y, 711 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Santa Fe Route 

















































THE MAYOR % 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
‘‘The brightest use SAPOLIO.”" 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
that city. If thiscan be accomplished 
by onal exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake of 


SAPOLIO 


inthe hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 














I Print Card Press, $5 
Larger, $18 
Money saver, 
maker.'T ype set- 
ting easy; rules 


sent. rite for 


Circulars, 

catalo; ,» Presses, 
ot __.. type, pape — 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 


~ DO NOT STAMMER 


You can be cured. Can refer to The Sunday School 
Times. Have cured hundreds. Send for descriptive 
book. E. 5S. Johnston, President and Founder, Phila- 


| 17th YBAR. | 


—_— — 















Puts the «‘Ginger”’ In 
The Kind of Pood Used by Athletes 


A former college athlete, one of the long- 
distance runners, began to lose his power of 
endurance. His experience with a change in 
food is interesting. 

‘* While I was in training on the track athletic 
team, my daily ‘jogs’ became a task, until 
after | was put on Grape-Nuts Food for two 
meals a day. After using the ood for two 
weeks I felt like a new man. My digestion 
was perfect, nerves steady, and I was full of 
energy. 

“I trained for the mile and the half-mile 
runs (those events which require so much en- 
durance), and then the long daily * jogs,’ which 
pefore had been such a task, were clipped off 
with ease. I won both events. 

“The Grape-Nuts Food put me in perfect 
condition, and gave me my ‘ginger.’ Not only 
was my physical condition made perfect, and 
my weight increased, but my mind was made 
clear and vigorous, so that 1 could get out my 
studies in about half the time formerly re- 
quired. Now most all of the University men 
for they have learned its 
value, but I think my testimony will not be 


use Grape-N uts, 
amiss, and may perhaps help some one to learn 
how the best results can be obtained. Please 
do not publish my name."’ 

There is a reason for the effect of Grape- 
Nuts Food on the human body and brain. 
The certain elements in wheat and barley are 


selected with special reference to their power | 


for rebuilding the brain and nerve centers. 
The product is then carefully and sciet-tifically 
prepared so as to make it easy of digestion. 
The physical and mental results are so appar- 
ent after two or three weeks’ use as to produce 
a profound impression. The Food can 
secured at any first-class grocery store. 
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eriden, Conn., 
finely illustrated booklet of new designs. 























it bears, 


Exalted 
Praise 


A new hymn-book for 


Sunday-schools worthy of the name 


dited by J. Howard Entwisle and Powell G. Fithian, 
Pronounced by ——— critics to be superior in qualit 
appearance to any othe: 

in full vellum de /ure, stiff covers. 


Send 20 cents 


to procure new hymn-books without draining the treasury. 


MacCalla & Co., 249 Dock St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


and 
un 
$25 per 100, not prepaid. 
for a complete copy and a unique 
special offer, showing how we aid you 


t Sunday-school book yet issued. 














P Institute for Stammerers, | 
1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. | 


be | 


The Life 


is now ready. 


$2.00 per 100 


Postage paid by 
the publishers 


and hymns. 


large or small. 





eighteen months’ study of the 
life of our Lord, and consists of 


A Review Exercise on 


of Christ 


Announced in last week’s issue, 


It covers the 


responsive readings, questions, 
It is admirably 
suited to any Sunday-school, 


The service has 


been skilfully prepared by Mr. Re am, y School 
iP John B. Smith. It requires no Times Co. 
rehearsal, and is of convenient Publishers 
length. A pamphlet of twelve 1035 Walnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
pages. 
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Pears’ 


It is a wonderful soap 
that takes hold quick and 
does no harm, 

No harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing, but 
soap. The harm is done 
by alkali. Still more harm 
is done by not washing. So, 
bad soap is better than none. 

What is bad soap? Im- 
perfectly made; the fat and 
alkali not well balanced or 
not combined. 




















B. & B. 


Fine wash goods 


June is the great month of the year for 
this business. 

10,000 pieces of the latest, prettiest, and 

best. . 
5,000 yards finest 20 and 25 cent Imported 
Dimities, 15¢.—Light Blues, Cadets, Navy 
Blues, Lavender, and Black—all with white 
printings. 

20 cases good medium Wash Goods—dark 
and light—g§c., 6% c., 8¢.,—not only good, 
but choice and pretty. 

500 styles Cotton Foulards—handsome as 
silks—1I5C., 20€., 25C., 30c. 

1,500 styles fine Madras, 1§¢€., 20C., 25¢., 
35¢c., and 40c. 

100 pieces 25 cent Imported Ginghams, 
half-price, 12%4¢.—broken checks and small 
plaids—Light Blues, Pinks, and other choice 
colorings. Greatest chance for children’s 
pretty, useful dresses ever offered. 

Say what you want samples of, and prove 
the opportunity to your own satisfaction. 


BOGGS. & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


SEND TO 


H. O’ Neill & Co., New York, 


for illustra =< -ytalogr= 





BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY 








Now is the 
Time to take 
Pictures 
We are not in 
the Camera 
Trust 


and therefore we 
can sell you di- 
rect from factory. 


sold for $10.00 
we sell for $6.00 


All loaded, ready to take pictures. 


The 


Kozy Camera 


is the best camera in the market. It folds up 
to go in the pocket. Simple in construction. 
Takes pictures 343%. Send for book, 100 
testimonials, and other printed matter 

THE BEDFORD CAMERA does not fold 
up, uses films, and takes pictures 3% 3%. 
THE LUX CAMERA takes 4% 5 pictures on 
glass plates. Price for either, all loaded, $3.00. 


KOZY CAMERA CO. 
30 Warren Street. Boston, Mass. 


The Camera that has 








No fancy prices. 
No middleman’s profit. 














* veneral merchandise. 


SAVE THE DEALERS’ PROFITS 





| What is good soap? 
| Pears’, 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists ; 
all sorts of people use it. ’ 
















Experiment 
WW orth Trying! 


When you next order biscuit, 
crackers or wafers tell your 
grocer you want the kind that 
comes in the In-er-seal Pat- 
ent Package. When you get 
them, serve them from the 
package. Don’t put them in 
a cracker jar—keep them in 
the package! You will be 
surprised to find them as 
fresh as to-day’s bread, as 
delicate as a piece of pie crust 
just from the oven, and you 
will pass a resolution never 
again to buy any kind of 
biscuit not protected by the 
In-er-seal Patent Package. 














Soda, Milk, Grabam and Oatmeal 
Biscuit, Vanilla Wafers and Ginger 
Snaps come in the _ In-er-seal 
Patent Package. Don’t take a 


substitute. Look for this seal on 
the ends of the package. 








The 5 Minute Breakfast Food. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 

















